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LET'S CONSIDER THE 165,000 MILES YOU PROBABLY WON'T DRIVE THIS CAR. 
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THE PLAN 


sure—a natural love of reading is the sound 


¢ To encourage—wilhout pres- 


educational principle of the Younc Reapers 
or America plan, It provides—at regular in- 
tervals—authoritative books that are, above 
all, fun to read... and the “library-building” 
habit thus acquired in childhood is the most 
precious that one can build in any child 
There are two separate series involved, one 
covering history and the other science. You 
can subscribe to either one for your child, 
or to both at a 10% discount. 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are compre- 


hensive books about science. Says The New 
York Times: “They have won an enthusiastic 
audience among fact-hungry young people.” 
Each of these volumes—from dinosaurs and 
astronomy to atoms and sputniks—is written 
by an eminently qualified science writer and 
is profusely illustrated. 







ALSO GIVEN 
. - - 50 BOOKPLATES 





NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS: Ii 
you wish the subscription to begin 
as a Christmas Day surprise, check 
the proper box in the coupon. The 
enrollment gifts and the first pur- 
chase will be sent in packages plain 
ly labeled “Do not open until 
Christmas."" Enclosed will be a 
card naming you as the donor 
However, because of the limited 
time, the coupon sbould be mailed 


Discover nature's secrets with this 
junior-sized microscope * Three 
turrets: 100x—200x—300x + With 
manual and other equipment 


BEGIN WITH ONE OF THESE—OR BOTH 





A SENSIBLE PLAN based on exciting books about SCIENCE and HISTORY . . . designed to instill 
a lifetime love of good reading. AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT (see below) 





A “TRIPLE TURRET” JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT 
and a GENUINE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE 


BOTH GIVEN 
TO YOUR CHILD 


Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (FROM 8 To 14) 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Book-of-the-Month Club 








(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about Ameri- 


can and world nistory “have fired the imagi- 
nations and held the attention of tens of thou- 
sands of young people” (N.Y. Times). These 
remarkable books are written by outstanding 
authors in the field of serious adult writing— 
authors like John Gunther, Pearl Buck, 
Thomas B. Costain, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
John Mason Brown and many others 


* A 4-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
WHICH CAN BEGIN CHRISTMAS DAY, 
IF YOU WISH, is suggested, in order to see 
how your own young reader responds to the 
idea. To excite and inspire him immediately, 
he will receive, free, the two enrollment gifts 
pictured above, with a 24-page instruction 
book showing how these fine optical instru- 
ments are to be used, and suggesting the many 
things which can be seen with both. He will 
also receive the ALLAsout or LaNDMaRK Book 
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SEND 
BOOKS TO: 


NOT A TOY! Full 25-power by 30 
mm spy glass with color-correct- 
ed lens * Chromium-plated draw 
tubes + Extends to 1454” 


1 the child named be 


oO one ALLABOUT BOOK each month 
a small charge for . 


combination 
All information should be filled in by parent or donor—PLEASE PRINT 
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you select from the two listed in the coupon 
and fifty handsome bookplates to encourage 
him to build his own library. At the end of 
the 4-month trial, if you do not feel the plan 
is succeeding with your child, you may cancel 
at any time. 


* THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE — cach month 
your child will receive a book addressed to 
him personally, always an exciting moment in 
any home. The price to subscribers, lower 
than the regular retail price, is only $1.75 
each, plus a small charge for mailing. 


* IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to both 
series (one ALtasour and one LANDMARK 
Boox each month) the 10% discount makes 
the combined price $3.15, plus the postage 
and handling charge. In this case, check both 
the ALtasout and LanpMark Books pictured 
in the coupon as your first purchase 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA® Branch 
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Zone State 


1F YOU WANT THIS AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, CHECK HERE AND 


(] ALL ABOUT SATELLITES 
AND SPACE SHIPS by Dovid Dietz MAIL THE COUPON IN TIME TO REACH US BY DECEMBER 11. 
PLEASE NOTE: LANDMARK an T BOOKS « 


OO DANIEL BOONE by John Mason Brown #1: each $3.46 r bination subscription). plu mtage aod han yr3i 


at once (we suggest air mail) 
so that it will reach us no later 
than December 11. 
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BELL SYSTEM TEAMWORK I!S A VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Direct Distance Dialing is an example of the 


value of unified research, manufacture and operations 


Thera are great advantages to the 
public and the nation in the way the 
Bell System is set up to provide tele- 
phone service. It is a very simple 

orm ¢ anization, with four 
form of organizatio th four 
essential parts. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories docs 
the research. 

The Western Electric Company 
is the Bell System unit which does 
manufacturing, handles supply, and 
installs central office equipment. 

Twenty-one Bell Telephone oper- 
ating companies provide service 
within their respective territories. 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company co-ordinates 
the whole enterprise and furnishes 
nationwide service over Long Dis- 
tance lines. 

Each is experienced and efficient 
in its own field. But the particular 
value of each is greatly extended be- 
cause all four parts are in one organ- 
ization and work together as a team. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of 
the greatest advances in the speed 
and convenience of telephone serv- 
ice—is an example of the value of 
this unified setup. 

Already more than 8,000,000 tele- 
phone customers in more than 700 
localities can dial direct to as many 
as 46,000,000 telephones throughout 
the country. Each month there are 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK. At left is new fast-moving switch (actual size) used in Direct 
Distance Dialing. Many of them go into action automatically every time you dial. Enclosed 
in gas-filled glass tubes to assure perfect contacts. Made to last 40 years. The result of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric working together to get the best and most 
economical design. At right is remarkable new machine, designed by Western Electric, 
which automatically assembles 360 switches an hour at a very small cost. 


more. Millions of others can dial 
direct over shorter out-of-town dis- 
tances. Calls as far as 3000 miles 
away go through in seconds. 


All of this didn’t just happen. It 
called for years of intensive planning, 
the invention of wholly new ma- 
chines and equipment, and the de- 
velopment of new operating and 
accounting techniques. 


Research alone couldn’t have done 
it. Neither manufacturing nor 
operations separately could have 


done it. And just money couldn't 
have done it, although it takes 
money and a lot of it for telephone 
improvement. 


The simple truth is that it could 
never have been done so quickly and 
so economically without the unified 
setup of the Bell System. 


For many a year it has given dy- 
namic drive and direction to the 
business and provided the most and 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 








Pride cometh after a fall 


Al Hampel tried a figure eight and landed on his face; The kiddies chorused, “Oh, dear Papa, we don’t comprehend!” 
His fibula was fractured, not to mention his disgrace. Said Al, “The Travelers pays an income as I calmly mend, 

His children picked their papa up and packed him on a sled, They help pay doctors, nurses, semi-private room and pills— 
“Ah, lucky me with Travelers in my corner,” Alvin said, Excepting flowers and candy Travelers pays most all my bills.” 
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“But if you died?” his trio cried. ‘I am prepared,” said Hampel. His home and car are guarded from fire, damage suit or theft. 
“My Travelers man has given me a plan that’s surely ample. American Family Independence—Al won't be bereft. 
My life insurance pays our mortgage off—no melodrama. And you can have smooth sledding, too, whatever may befall 
It educates you kids, provides an income to your mama.” Pay monthly on our Budget Plan. Give Travelers’ man a call. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through TH b TRAVE LE RS 


insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 






| TRAVELERS | 
| Yellow 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Marine +» Automobile + Casualty + Bonds Ze 


THIS CESSNA FLIES 4 MEN 
400 NONSTOP MILES FOR $8 EACH 


“Our Cessna saved us $626.64 
one typical month (Apr. °59). We 
kept a close cost record that 
proves our Cessna actually made 

ee us money in travel savings—not 
counting the extra business we gained through 
offering faster service. W. L. Marston, 
Industrial Sales Manager, Dorr-Oliver, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


COSTS? AS LITTLE AS A CAR. 
You can fly 60,000 miles a year in a fast, 
4-place Cessna 172 for just 8¢ a mile—2¢ 
a mile per seat. That includes fuel, mainte- 
nance, insurance, depreciation—the works! 
YOU ENJOY LIMOUSINE COMFORT 
in a roomy, comfort-engineered cabin, 
executive styled with new durable fabrics. 


MAKES FLYING LIKE DRIVING. 
Cessna’s Land-O-Matic 
takes Over as soon as you 

’ touch down—makes landing 

@ Y like driving downhill. Other 

Cessna features for sy drivi High- 

Stability Wing and huge Para-Lift flaps. 


NEW FLIGHT\SWEEP DESIGN — 
new from the propeller to 
the exciting new swept-tail. 
Gives you speeds up to 140 
m.p.h. and range up to 765 
miles. How much will this low-cost effi- 
ciency save you? Your Cessna dealer can 
tell you quickly and accurately with a Value 
Per Mile analysis based on your travel needs. 


~ 


————— 
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9 FLIGHT\ SWEEP CESSNA AIRPLANES—ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION RIDE—<all 
your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow Pages.) 
Look at all nine new Cessna models . . . starting 
0.* (Cessna 172 shown above: $9,450. 
Also ask about finance and lease plans, Or write: 
Cesem Aircraft Co., Dept. TM-2, Wichita, Kan 
At the airport: look for the red and blue Cessna 
pennants. *With std. equip., f.c.f. Wichita 


LEAVE 
COMPETITORS 
BEHIND 





come 
try the car with 
so much that’s 


NCW 


so much 
that’s 


different! 
‘THE SUPERLATIVE 
1960 CHEVI 






There's nothing like a new car—and no new car 
like a '60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan, 


Every tasteful line of this superlative ’60 Chevrolet seems to tell the luxury cars to move over—from the proud jut of its prow to the 
saucy cut of its rear deck. J And the hushed elegance of its roomier new Body by Fisher repeats the refrain—with finely tailored 
fabrics, sofa-wide seats and a lower-than-ever transmission tunnel that'll please you right down to your toes, You'll luxuriate, too, 
in the way this new Chevy’s Full Coil ride—insulated from road shock and noise by thicker, newly designed body mounts—rivals 
the poise of even the costliest cars. J} Yet, sumptuous as this ’60 Chevy is, it remains more dedicated than ever to those proved 
Chevrolet virtues—economy and dependability. There’s a choice of two standard engines that do marvelous things with mileage— 
the famed Hi-Thrift 6, savin’est 6 in any full-size car, and a new Turbo-Fire V8 that gets more miles on a gallon of regular while 


~~ 


giving you more “git” at normal speeds. Your dealer’s the man to see for the details, including the one we e 
CHEVROLET © 









know will delight you most of all—the low price you pay for this superlative Chevrolet luxury! Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. JJ nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 
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Dress d in its handsome holiday-gift package, Old Taylor will 
be as wele 


ome as the holidays themselves. For Old Taylor's 
faste makes it a year-round favorite and particularly at 


gift time. In gentle 86 proof, Old Taylor is the ya i 
full-flavored bourbon in all Kentucky. The richly sati 
flavor lasts right down to the bourbon dew on the ice. 


Old Taylor 


The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 


Bottled in Bond Old Taylor is 
also wrapped for Holiday Giving, 
for those who prefer the richer 
fuller 100 proof flavor. 
Straight from Kentucky 


us 


a truly American whiskey 








Surest thing about investing in stocks is 
this: you just can’t afford to “hide” from 
the facts and figures. But neither do you 
have to dig to get them! Fortunately, the 
kind of information you'll want is easily 
available—and free. Simply visit a Mem- 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 

What will they do for you? Well, a 
Partner or Registered Representative will 
sit down with you and discuss, first of all, 
just what your investment goalis. Maybe 
you're eager for a income” to 
sweeten the regular one you get from your 
job. In that case, he may suggest common 
or preferred stocks or bonds which he 
thinks will continue to show a good record 
of return. 

Or you may be looking for a place to 
put some of your capital where it may 
grow and help offset rising prices. In that 
case, he may recommend stocks that he 
considers have good possibilities for 
growth. 

In any case, once your Member Broker 
knows what you're after, he'll give you 


“second 
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facts and figures about the companies be- 
hind the securities you’re interested in. 
It’s plain as the nose on your face—that’s 
the sound way to do your investing. Never 
trust tips, rumors or hunches! 

And, of course, use only the money 
which you have left over after regular 
expenses and emergencies are provided 
for. As you know, stock and bond prices 
go down as well as up—and there's also 
the risk that some companies may not pay 
dividerttfs or interest. 

By all means, inquire about the con- 
venient Monthly Investment Plan. You 
may find it to your liking because it lets 
you pay as you go. You can select from 
some 1200 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and start your investing 
with as little as $40 every 3 months. Later, 
if you wish and can afford it, you can in- 
crease your amount up to as much as 
$1,000 per month. And you can start or 
stop a Plan any time you wish. 

Talk things over with your Member 
Firm. 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Wept. K-89, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me, free, a copy of your book- 
let, “INVESTMENT FACTS,”” which gives 
helpful information for new investors. 


Name 


Address. 





Broker, if any. 





LETTERS 





Solutions? 
Sir: 

I read your Nov. 9 article on the steel 
strike with great interest. I have a sugges- 
tion to end long, costly strikes for all time. 
Simply lock the union and management in 
a room and let them out only when they 
have come up with an agreement. This meth- 
od is used to elect a Pope, and has great 


success, 
W. T. K. Jounson 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Sir: 

I think there can be only one solution to 
the steel strike. Those who should decide 
the outcome of the strike are the 500,000 
striking steelworkers. A secret ballot of all 
the involved workers as to whether they 
want to continue or settle the strike might 
produce the most surprising results. 

STEPHANIE ORFALI 
Zion, IIl. 


Sir: 

In a case like the steel strike, it is very 
pleasant to assume a lofty attitude and say 
a plague on both your houses. Unfortunate- 
ly, the issues are national in scope and 
nobody has the right not to take a stand 
on them. And you cannot be against infla- 
tion and featherbedding and then fail to 
support the companies if their position is 
based on opposition to these things. 

A. P. SAILER 


Sellersville, Pa. 


"More Emphasis" 
Sir: 

A million thanks for the wonderful article 
on Northland College which appeared in 
your Nov. 9 issue. If I could have changed 
the article, I would have put more emphasis 
on Northland College and considerably less 
on its president, whose importance was over- 
stated. 

Gus TURBEVILLE 
President 
Northland College 
Ashland, Wis. 


Bold Picture 
Sir: 

Re your Nov. 2 reproduction of Genre 
Painter John O’Brien Inman’s Moonlight 
Skating in Central Park: there is a dazzling 
Inman in my collection [see cut]. A bold 
picture for the time—1887. 

Pau MAGRIEL 
New York City 


eee 





Poul Magriel Collection 
Inman's “BATHING BEAUTIES” 


"Tangled Web" 
Sir: 

Rigged quizzes are nothing new—they 
have been going on ever since Rumpelstilt- 
skin. The only one who came to any harm 
was Rumpelstiltskin himself, who had posed 
the question to the queen: “If you find out 
my name, then you shall keep your child.” 
Her messenger gave the queen the answer, 
and Rumpelstiltskin tore himself in two— 
everybody else lived happily ever after. There 
must be a moral in that somewhere! 

ELIsE SACHS 
New York City 
Sir: 

Apropos quiz shows—a timely comment 
from Sir Walter Scott®: 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practise to deceive!” 

Grace HUTCHINSON BALMOS 
Montclair, N.J. 
Sir: 

As a performer on ad-lib television shows 
all over the country for the past twelve 
years, I want to know if it is still permissible 
to wear falsies, shave one’s legs, pluck one’s 
eyebrows, wear lipstick, false eyelashes, high 
heels and pretty, expensive gowns, or does 
Congress intend that from now on the public 
shall see only nature in the raw? Needless 
to say, I want to defend Van Doren. Isn't 
there some more important subject left in the 
world for Congress to do something about, 
other than a defunct TV show whose only 
aim, no matter how it was done, was to 
attract an audience and entertain it, both 
of which it did, with no loss to anyone? 
People heard questions they didn’t know 
existed and answers they never could have 
guessed. Who got hurt? Only Van Doren, 
apparently. I never saw the show. 

PAMELA MASON 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


%* Marmion: A Tale of Flodden Field. 
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Sir: 

Sympathy for Charles Van Doren (and 
others) is misplaced and maudlin. He is old 
enough, and intelligent enough, to know 
better, yet he willingly participated in a 
dishonest, shabby fraud. A man so lacking 
in integrity doesn’t belong in the teaching 
profession, 

HELEN J. STETSON 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


Sir: 

I wish to nominate Charles Van Doren 
for the Academy Award for “best perform- 
ance of the year.” 

Harvey K. CutLps 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: 

While we are on the subject of deceiving 
the public, let’s mull over the practice of 
ghostwriting political speeches. That is far 
worse than fooling the public in the enter- 
tainment field. 

BARBARA RIVENBURGH 
Waterford, Conn. 
Sir: 

The unsung hero of the recent Van Doren 
saga was not in fact the juvenile lead him- 
seli, but the lone representative [New York 
Republican Stevan B. Derounian] who man- 
aged to get his head above water in a 
room compictely awash with sentiment long 
enough to see straight for a moment and 
to suggest, apparently to submerged ears, 
that a young man of Mr. Van Doren’s intel- 
ligence and background was hardly deserving 
of deep thanks and high praise because he 
had finally decided that honesty is the best 


policy after all. 
K. E. NIcoLi 
Princeton, N.J. 


The Senator Speaks 


SIR: 
THE STATEMENT [“I AM TWICE AS LIBERAL AS 
HUMPHREY, TWICE AS CATHOLIC AS KENNEDY 
AND TWICE AS SMART AS SYMINGTON”] WHICH 
YOU ATTRIBUTE TO ME IN YOUR NOY. 9 ISSUE IS 
ONE WHICH I HAVE NEVER MADE EITHER WITH 
A GRIN OR WITHOUT ONE. I AM DEEPLY IN EAR- 
NEST IN SUPPORTING THE CANDIDACY OF SEN- 
ATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, BUT I ADMIRE AND 
RESPECT SENATORS KENNEDY AND SYMINGTON 
AND THINK EITHER MUCH BETTER QUALIFIED 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY THAN ANY PROSPECTIVE 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE. 
EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 
U.S. SENATOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Word from an "Op" 
Sir: 

The review of the book Edison, by Mat- 
thew Josephson, in your Nov. 2 issue is 
commendably excellent. As a “ham” in a 
small Western Union office in the 1890s here 
in the sphenoid tip of the Old Dominion, I 
coincidentally graduated from high school 
in 1899 and started looping about over the 
U.S. and Canada as a “boomer,” or tramp 
telegrapher. When I hit Detroit, Tom Edison 
was in New York working the first Albany 
circuit at 195 Broadway. When I hit 195 
Broadway, I occasionally sat in on the first 
Albany circuit, and although Tom had sold 
his quadruplex patent to Jay Gould for $30,- 
ooo, the last stick of sealing wax he had been 
gnawing from when he quit was still reposing 
on the table behind the sounder. 

Nevertheless, the friendly reviewer pulls 
the usual journalistic blooper, when he says 
that although deafened, Edison “could hear 
distinctly the click and clatter of telegraph 
keys.” This would qualify him for super- 
normal hearing, because a simple telegraph 
set consists of key and sounder, the former 
to send on and the latter to receive from. 
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save 
my 
time... 





tell me by telegram! 


We use telegrams all the time to speed facts and figures quickly, 


clearly, and in writing. No interruptions. Saves time and money 


for everyone! 


| The reviewer reiterates a hoary cliché that is 
excruciatingly provoking to actual “ops.” 
Cuartes (“BiG CHARLEY”) YOUNG 
Big Stone Gap, Va 


How to Be a Woman 
Sir 

Congratulations on your recognition [Nov 
2] of Sister Margaret, S.N.D., president of 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C., and the 
ideals of the small college in its role of edu- 
cating women, the wives and mothers of 
tomorrow 

CATHLEEN M. RUSSELL 

New York City 
Sir 

I can not agree with Sister Margaret’s 
feeling that more women should go on to 
graduate school to be fitted for a_ better 
contribution to American life. If more wom- 
en would concentrate on being good wives, 
and contributors to good, old-fashioned 
American families, they would be making 
their best contribution to American life 

MICHAEL RYAN 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Size Is No Object | 
Sir 

It is shocking and 
disgusting to read 
[Nov. 2] that an “of- 
ficial” of Long Branch 
Teachers College in To- 
ronto discriminated 
against a human being 
because of his size 

If Canada does not 
need him, let Mr. Ba- 
binetz come to Colo 
rado, where we need 
good teachers and we Cor 
do not discriminate 
against people’s sizes. My measurements: 6 
ft. 1 in., 210 Ibs., 40-28-42, I do command 
authority 





EDNA PAULINE WALLACE 
Counselor and Teacher for 
Mentally Retarded Boys 
Wheatridge, Colo 


HATHAWAY IMPROVES THE Re-Count 


Sir 


“é 99 Are you suggesting that Senator John Ken- 
C ON nedy will need 761 votes to win the presi- 
| dential nomination but that Senator Lyndon 


Johnson will need only 756 [Oct. 26]? Does 
this result from discrimination or a handi- 





? . . > OF 
Wash ’n’ wear shirts made with 65% | capping system? 
“Dacron’’* polyester fiber, 35% cotton i Louis BaLpwin 
‘ s Albuquerque 
e Are soft and luxuriously comfortable @ Neither; Tre just added wrong. — 
e Resist wrinkles... stay neat all day! Eb. 
e Need little, if any, touch-up ironing Soft Underbelly 
° = ’ gi ° Sir 
e Will remain wash ’n wear for life In your Nov. 2 edition you describe the 
? . ° deceased Ukrainian leader Stefan Bandera 
e Wear longer than all cotton shirts, as dedicated to the “lost cause” of Ukrainian 
Five very good reasons to buy shirts of independence. May I respectfully point out 
that such a cause cannot be considered lost 
“Dacron” and cotton. See them today! while there remain men—and there are many 
: willing to follow his example in the strug 
Left, about $12.00; right, about $9.00. gle for a free and independent Ukrainian 
"Du Font’s trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabric or shirts shown, ici P.C. Kupa 





2 Sarnia, Ont 
Sir 
POLYESTER FIBER _We are glad that a man who devoted his 
life to fighting Communism, in order to 
liberate Ukraine, was commemorated by 
your magazine 
EUGENE PALKA 
President 
agin OE Ukrainian-American Student Association 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Cleveland 
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You may save a few cents 
a day if you buy a station 


wagon with a low-price name... BUT 


count all the things you'll miss... 





... youll be happier 5 ways in a Country Cruiser 


EXQUEIFE FOAD- TUNED WHHRFLS — GREATEST BOE ADVANCE IY A COMERATION 
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(Q) Exclusive hardtop styling. No playing peekaboo with pillars. One pillar 
replaces three. (2) Unique Road-Tuned Wheels. Make any road seem twice 
as smooth (see diagram at left). (3) Retractable rear window. No lift gate, 
easier loading. Better ventilation, Better looking. (4) More usable cargo 


space. Over 101 cubic feet behind front seat. 5 Front-facing self-storing 





3rd seat. No sitting backwards. No blinding headlight glare. 


Now at new low prices 1960 MERCURY ="<8" 
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Warmest wishes from Pendleton 


It just isn’t Christmas without a Pendleton gift for each 
special name on your list! Famed Pendleton sportswear 
is dyed, spun and woven of vir 
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in wool to a 90-year-old 
Oregon tradition of craftsmanship 

Shop your favorite menswear department for a wide 
and varied selection, including the MacLachlan tartan 
shown. Authentically interpreted with a festive 
holiday look, its inherent good taste holds throughout 
the gift’s long and useful life 
Jacket 17.50 « Sportshirt 13.95 + 


Flannel Slacks 22.95 *« Hose 3.50 * 


Lounging Robe 25.00 


Robe-in-a-Bag 17.95 
Muffler 5.00 « Tie 2.50 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


There is only one Pendleton... 
always virgin wool 


or additional Information write Dept. M-10, Pe: ton W 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Se fame 


Rice? around the world Time 
has the largest corps of correspond- 
ents reporting to any single publication 

more than 440 fulltime and part- 
time reporters. Most of their time is 
spent in the hard, not necessarily glam- 
orous job of reporting, observing, ana- 
lyzing—and thinking—about the news. 
But at times, perhaps more often than 
the reporters for most other publica- 
tions, they have a story that leads to 
real adventure. Such was the case with 
this week's color-picture story on the 
vast, wild Amazon River basin. 

Rio de Janeiro Bureau Chief George 
de Carvalho, with New York Photog- 
rapher Anthony Linck, traveled 10,000 
miles for almost a month by motor 
launch, native dugout canoe, truck, 
jalopy and a variety of barely air- 
worthy small planes, visited scores of 
river towns, oil and mineral exploration 
camps, pioneer farms, mines, mission- 
ary stations and Indian villages deep 
in the jungle. Once, to photograph a 
tribe of Mato Grosso Indians, De Car- 
valho and Linck hiked nine miles 
through thick jungle and at dusk hiked 
out again, preceded by a native guide 
armed with a flashlight and rifle. At 
the camp of a seismographic crew, they 
just missed a battle in which seven 
Indians were killed during a surprise 
attack on a geologist. 

Beyond the borders of civilization, 
they encountered primitive Indians in 
long, swishing costumes of grass (to 
keep away insects), others who wore 
only strings of polished fish scales or 
small stones around their necks and 
hips. At some stops, their presents of 
candy, fishhooks and pocket mirrors 
were rewarded by exhibitions of war 
dances and feats of bravery. One 
great problem was food and drink. 
They sat down to meals of diced wild 
turtle. and wild boar hash (Good, 
too,” said De Carvalho), but politely 






















































































LINCK WITH YAGUAS 


declined offerings of broiled green liz- 
ard and a drink called chicha, which 
native women made by chewing corn, 
spitting it into a bowl and giving the 
product time to ferment. 

Last week, back at his base in Rio, 
De Carvalho dutifully reported on the 
former U.S. army colonel who calls the 
Amazon city of Belém “better than 
ten New Yorks put together,” and on 
the doctor who said that the town of 
Manaus “‘is really a fine place to live 
all it takes is some psychological ad- 
justment.”’ As for his own views, Cor- 
respondent de Carvalho left the clear 
impression that he felt both the cities 
and the jungle around them were inter- 
esting places to visit, but he would 
not care to live there. 





DE CARVALHO WITH CAMAIURAS 
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WHICH STEEL TO USE? 


Standardize on 2 Nickel alloy steels... 


Simplify purchasing problems...Save money on inventories. 


Many steel users have already found an easy, cost-cutting 
way to take care of their steel requirements, nine times out 
of ten, with only two General Purpose nickel alloy steels — 
4340 through-hardening steel 
4620 carburizing steel 
Both are stocked by Steel Service Centers from coast to 
coast, ready for delivery right off the shelf. 


Why shouldn’t this simple 2-Steel Plan operate just as well 


’ 


for you too? Your nearest Steel Service Center will work it 
out with your purchasing and engineering staff. (By the 
way, they can also take care of those special jobs that require 
extra heavy-duty or other special purpose 
alloy steels.) t AMERICAN STEEL 

Would you like a handy list of these 
Centers? Just ask us for it. Dept. H-18, 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. e2959, 7.1... Co., Inc. 



















Television star Sid Caesar and Mrs. 
Caesar treat their sea-sharpened 
appetites to specialties from all over 
the world—prepared by chefs 
trained on the Continent. Service 
is cheerful, efficient, unobtrusive. 
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As . 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Forrester, Jr. 
find their only problem is a choice 
of pleasures. You can swim, go 
dancing, see first-run movies. Mr. 
Forrester is President of the Wilco- 
lator Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. 





You'll wish every day had 48 hours 
—on the s.s. United States 


Dine, dance, dream your way to Europe on the worlds fastest ship 








s.s.United States the world’s fastest s.s. America popular running mate, 
liner, sails from New York 12 noon: Oct. offers extra hours of fun at sea. Sails from 
22°; Nov. 6°, 24°; Dec. 9*; Jan. 12°, 27°, New York Oct, 29; Dec. 3, 23; Jan. 15; 
regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre morn- Feb. 5, and regularly thereafter. 544 days to 
ing 5th day, Southampton same afternoon, Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 to So ithampton, 
First class $367 up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist 8 to Bremerhaven. First class $312 up; Cabin Everything is done for you by astaff 





s $187 up *Also es Bremert n 6th day lass $212 up; Tourist class $174 ip. Seance tisar 00)... <a at cand tor 
y I : every couple. “You just can’t help 
New rates will apply in 1960 with ten per cent round-trip reduction off season. OY OS De. and Bare. Wrank 
NO FINER FOOD OR SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE H. Reichel. He is Chairman of the 


oard, American Viscose Corp. 
Consult our authorized travel agents or Boar 


| UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St uls, San Francisco, Seattic, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, 0.C. 
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| At certain times of the year we're reminded how well off we are— 

as Americans. The most heartfelt thanks of all often come from the 
head of the table—especially these days when being a family provider 
is no light responsibility. For past blessings, it is a time for gratitude. 
For the future, a time for high hopes and careful planning. 
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THE NATION 


Ezra Benson's Harvest 

The winter's first freezing storms blew 
eastward last week down the Rocky 
Mountain slopes, whipped snow flur- 
ries across the Great Plains wheatlands, 
swirled into the Midwest's corn-hog belt. 
Farmers, their 1959 row crops in, and a 
little leisure time at hand, began to talk 
among themselves, on street corners, in 
grange halls, in bunking rooms, in the 
circles around the stockyard stoves. As 
always, the talk was about how hard it is 
to make a dollar. But this year the talk 
had the extra heat and urgency that come 
with falling farm prices. Farm-belt poli- 
ticians tested the warning winds, decided 
that a fair-sized political storm was blow- 
ing up. And more fate-packed still was 
the widespread belief that, as Farmer 
Donald Mahlberg of Worthington, Minn. 
said, “It’s going to show up worse next 
year’ —at presidential election time. 

The overall measure of farmer unrest 
was totted up in dollars and cents last 
week by the U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment: primarily because of a drop in hog 
and chicken prices, total farm income fell 
much faster in 1959 than predicted only 
a month ago, will fall 15% below 1958 
to about $11.2 billion, and will probably 
slide another 7% or more in 1960. 

Swamped. Chief target of farm- 
er anger was still Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson, who 
for seven years fought the scandal- 
ous farm subsidy program by urg- 
ing Congress to reduce Government 
acreage controls and price props. 
Unhappy result: the U.S, farm pro- 
gram will cost a record $6.6 billion 
in fiscal 1960. 

Benson succeeded in winning ap- 
proval of his basic idea in the 1958 
farm bill, which set subsidy rules 
for the 1959 corn crop. It abol- 
ished acreage controls. lowered price 
props toward the level set by the 
market (support price: $1.12 per 
bu.). But instead of cutting surplus 
production, as Benson unswervingly 
predicted, the no-control formula 
encouraged f raise a 
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larmers to 
bumper crop. And, as Benson’s own 
department admitted last week, it 
swamped by 600 million bushels the 
previous all-time corn record set in 
1958. Reason: farmers boosted pro- 
duction to make up for lower prices. 
Result: more corn to add to the 


$9 billion Government-stored crop sur- 
plus. In 1960 the taxpayers of the U.S. 
will pay out $1 billion for storage and 
interest alone. 

Professing to be unshaken by the sur- 
plus corn, ailing (gall bladder) Ezra Ben- 
son last week got President Eisenhower's 
approval for the legislative proposals he 
will make to Congress early next year, 
Chief aim: to extend to wheat the same 
program that failed in corn, abolish acre- 
age controls while lowering price supports 
from $1.77 to $1.40 per bu. Because the 
plan links support prices to the average 
market prices for the preceding three 
years (abandoning the old parity ratio 
based on 1910-14 figures), the Benson 
program will admittedly lead to a gradual 
downstep of prices each year. Benson be- 
lieves that dropping prices will ultimately 
cut down the amount of wheat raised: 
U.S. farmers, past masters of food pro- 
duction, bet that they can keep their in- 
comes from falling too fast by increasing 
their crop yields. Congress rejected Ben- 
son’s wheat proposal last session, but this 
time Benson counts on a powerful new 
weapon: Ike’s promise to go on TV next 
year and urge public backing for Benson's 
wheat program. 

Disowned. Among hard-pressed Re- 
publican politicians, Benson’s proposals 
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landed with a dismal thud. “It is serious. 
It is fantastic,” said one top G.O.P. cam- 
paign boss in Washington, and noted that 
Benson's efforts have raised both subsidies 
and surplus, bringing nothing but blame 
for the Republicans. “Our men are going 
to have to disown it.” Benson's plan was 
long since disowned by such party stal- 
warts as Ben Franklin Jensen, eleven- 
term G.O.P. Congressman from south- 
western Iowa’s Seventh District. By last 
week Ben Jensen, already fighting desper- 
ately to hold the seat that was once rock- 
ribbed Republican, was running mainly 
on an anti-Benson platform, called his 
own Administration’s farm plan “almost 
a complete failure . . . I just don’t agree 
with Benson. I've urged him to change 
his course. But it’s been in vain.” 

Democrats were delighted at the pros- 
pect of beefing up their new political 
strength in Republican farm strongholds. 
Presidential Aspirant Stuart Symington 
proclaimed a program to aid the small 
farmer, Jack Kennedy called for some 
original Democratic thinking, and Hubert 
Humphrey (who has never delivered on 
the new farm program he promised at the 
last session of Congress) predicted that 
the Benson wheat program would bring 
“lower prices and the largest crop in the 
history of the world.” Iowa’s Governor 
Herschel Loveless, vice-presidential 
hopeful recently picked to be a farm 
expert by the Democratic Adviso- 
ry Council, worked away in Des 
Moines on a Brannan-style farm 
plan that will call for direct produc- 
tion payments to farmers and tight- 
ened controls. 

The sobering fact is that the $6.6 
billion farm program has become a 
disaster of such magnitude that it 
deserves far better than partisan ex- 
ploitation. So twisted and distorted 
is the normal farm economy be- 
cause of subsidies that no honest 
candidate can propose an overnight 
solution. But by the same token, no 
honest candidate can pretend to be 
serving the national interest unless 
he makes solution of the farm scan- 
dal his urgent business. It is no an- 
swer to stand on the here-and-now, 
and it is no answer to go back to 
older remedies that also failed. The 
farmer, along with the rest of the 
taxpayers, needs a new deal in agri- 
culture. And the prize next Novem- 
ber may well go to the candidate 
who frames it and articulates it. 
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RACE INTO SPACE 


The Russians Are Running Hard 
And Rewards of Victory Are Great 


EFORE the U.S. can get going at top speed on a full- 

scale space program, it must cope with two big prob- 
lems. It must clear the lines of bureaucratic responsibility 
and see that the space program is directed with deter- 
mined authority; last month the President made a start 
on this problem, but only a start, when he transferred 
the Army’s space team to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (Time, Nov. 2). The second and over- 
riding problem: the U.S. must develop an official under- 
standing of the need for urgency in getting into space—or 
what Washington might call “the scientific and military 
requirement for space.” 

The steady progression of Russian experiments—from 
Sputnik to hitting the moon to photographing the moon's 
far side. to extensive space tests with animals—indicates a 
Soviet determination to get man into space, and get him 
there as fast as possible. It also indicates that the moon is 
the Russians’ first space objective. 


LIFE ON THE MOON 


There is little question that man will get to the moon. 
In first landings he will have to bring his own food, water, 
shelter and tools. But once established, there is ample reason, 
within the achievements already reached or within sight, to 
be sure that he can learn to live there. Compared with the 
planets and stars, the moon probably has a mineralogical 
composition much like the earth's. In this recognizable state, 
man could live by means of today’s technology, crude as it 
is. He could, suggests Air Force Lieut. Colonel S. E. Singer 
in the Air University Quarterly Review, store the sun's 
abundant heat energy (daytime heat 248° F.) with inertial 
flywheels (which are inefficient on earth because of atmos- 
pheric friction), and control his heating during the — 200° F. 
cold lunar nights. He could, adds Physicist Singer, extract 
water from rock; then from the water, by means of elec- 
trolysis, could come oxygen to sustain him, and hydrogen 
for fuels and chemical synthesis, and for growing food by 
hydroponics. 

In military terms, control of the moon represents the 
classical concept of the “high ground.” Thus the lunar mili- 
tary potential takes on a new urgency in terms of observa- 
tion and missilery. Says Air Force Brigadier General Homer 
Boushey: with moderate-sized telescopes, lunar observers 
could daily “monitor the positions of all ships at sea, all 
major surface construction, all above-ground missile sites” 
on the earth. The growing sciences of optics and radar 
observation already promise the tools to assure continuous 
observation of the turning earth and the pinpointing of 
objects as small as 100 ft. across. 


TIME & ACCURACY 


If man can get to the moon, he can eventually transport 
missiles. Missile sites located underground, or planted in 
craters on the far side of the moon (never seen from 
earth), would be beyond observation, and thus beyond 
target spotting, of earth-based attackers. Even if there were 
a missile exchange between earth and moon forces, lunar 
missiles would have the advantage of time and accuracy, 
and of direct guidance systems that are already in existence. 





BRIGADIER GENERAL BOUSHEY 


Since the moon's escape velocity is lower than the earth’s, 
a lunar-based missile would spend less fuel in blast-off, could 
use it to increase speed of travel. Even with today’s rocket 
engines, says the Air Force’s Singer, a moon-based team 
could send a missile from moon to earth in considerably less 
than two days. “The improvements in space and missile 
technology that will be required actually to put a man on 
the moon will perforce include the means for reducing 
moon-to-earth transit times to the order of hours [and 
perhaps | minutes.” 


PRIDE & PROMISE 


The moon’s key to the future offers possibilities for man- 
kind far beyond military protection. In the scientific sense, 
Singer writes, “man can only approach the future rationally 
in terms of the present and the past. Even so, it is well to 
recognize that progress is not always attained in terms of 
today’s conventions and reasonings. Man first tried to fly 
by flapping birdlike wings, but modern aircraft do not use 
this principle; nor do modern railroad cars bear much resem- 
blance to the horse-drawn carriage prototypes. There must 
be a somewhat visionary or even fanciful approach to the 
future as well as a conventional one.” New approaches to 
knowledge are as out of this world as the moon itself. Its 
airless environment and its fantastic temperature range 
make an ideal laboratory for high-vacuum and cryogenic 
(refrigerants) research; the vast amounts of solar energy, if 
properly harnessed on the moon, might be used to affect or 
control the earth’s weather. 

To date, the Administration has tended to rationalize its 
space program as part of a prestige battle with no driving 
belief in the necessity of securing space objectives—or so its 
erratic progress on the space program indicates. Gimmicks, 
as the President’s “voice rocket” proved last year, are short- 
lived and ineffectual. Prestige for unnumbered years will go 
automatically to the nation that is successful in reaching the 
moon and making it a steppingstone to further space 
exploration. And the nation that first lands men and instru- 
ments on the moon will be the one whose political and eco- 
nomic outlook becomes the dominant force on earth, wheth- 
er it tells its story through a horde of propagandists or lets 
its accomplishments speak for themselves. 

Compelled by the Soviet’s purposeful drive for the moon, 
stirred by the American tradition and man’s limitless yearn- 
ing to challenge the unknown, the U.S. has a new adventure 
in store, an old promise to keep—to its own pride, to prog- 
ress, and perhaps to survival. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Eye on the Sky 


Under a bright sun that was AWOL dur- 
ing his visit last month, Dwight Eisen- 
hower last week stepped from Columbine 
717 at Augusta’s Bush Field. “Boy,” said 
he, “this is better weather.” Budget prob- 
lems pressing, his strenuous mission to 
eleven countries only three weeks away, 
the President was eager to relax. Sped to 
the Augusta National Golf Club, he 
swapped his brown business suit for slacks 
and a sports shirt, was on the practice tee 
within 15 minutes. 

Next day, beneath leaden skies, Mamie 
Eisenhower and Mrs. George Allen ar- 
rived by train; on hand to meet them 
were Ike and Jester George, whose early- 
October Palm Springs hospitality the 
Eisenhowers were returning. As they chat- 
ted on the platform, Mamie looked at the 
overcast, said to Mary Allen: “If the sun 
doesn’t shine, Ike will be mad.” Ike, sport- 
ing the National's green blazer and a grey 
and tan checkered sports shirt, replied 
confidently: “Don’t worry, it will burn 
off.”” Sure enough, sunshine poked through 
the clouds that afternoon; after some pa- 
per work at his office above the pro shop 
and lunch with Mamie and the Allens, 
Ike had his round of golf. 

Highlight of the vacation was Mamie 
Eisenhower's 63rd birthday, celebrated at 
week’s end at a dinner party in “Mamie’s 
cottage’ on the Augusta National's 
grounds. Dressed in a brown silk print 
with a fitted bodice, the First Lady hap- 
pily posed for a birthday picture, recalled 
the time six years ago at Augusta when 
Grandson David (“just a little boy then”) 
had “gathered up all the blown flashbulbs” 
after photographers left. Golfer Ike posed 
impatiently. “Looks as if it’s going to 
rain,” he grumped, turned on his heel and 
strode away. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Added meetings with Tunisia’s President 
Bourguiba, the West’s warmest friend in 
North Africa, and Spain’s Generalissimo 
Franco to his tightly scheduled, 20,000- 
mile grand tour (Time, Nov. 16); the 
President will invite Bourguiba aboard the 
cruiser Des Moines for an afternoon's 
conversation in the Bay of Tunis, will 
visit Franco on an overnight stop in Ma- 
drid while flying home from Paris, 

@ Instructed Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell to sound out industry and union 
leaders on a labor-management confer- 
ence suggested by A.F.L.-C.1I.0. President 
George Meany to study ways of forestall- 
ing costly strikes. 

Appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State William P. Snow to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to Burma. Maine-born Snow, 
52, will replace resigning Walter P. Mc- 
Conaughy. 

€ Appointed a six-man National Advisory 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs, 
headed by Secretary of State Herter and 
to include Brother Milton Eisenhower, to 
study troubled U.S. relations with Latin 
America, develop “useful ideas,”’ and pro- 
mote “wider understanding” THE 
HEMISPHERE). 
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REPUBLICANS 
The Challenger 


In his quest for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller last week made a dar- 
ing, four-day, 35-appearance assault on 
Nixon Country—the Pacific Coast—and 
came out swinging. In California, heart- 
land of the Nixon-for-President move- 
ment, Rocky got a few bruises, changed 
hardly a vote. His luck was better in the 
friendlier climate of Washington and Ore- 
gon (Oregon's crucial primary will be held 
next May). But wherever he went, Rocke- 
feller left the strong impression of a slug- 
ger who is going to wage an all-out 
campaign for the nomination he wants, 

The Rockefeller invasion was shrewd- 
ly planned, and the mere sound of the 
Rockefeller trumpets from afar worried 
many Nixon supporters. “A synthetic 
boom could easily be organized,” warned 
Nixonite Thomas Pike in a Paul Revere 
letter widely mailed to Los Angeles Re- 
publicans the week before Rocky's trip. 
But as Rockefeller first arrived on the 
scene, his every move seemed to be in 
the wrong direction. Early morning smog 
forced his plane to land in Burbank, 25 
miles from Los Angeles’ International Air- 
port and the official reception. After an 
hour-long trip in a rattletrap bus, Rocky 
finally caught up with the official welcome 
from an incongruous dance band (hired 
by the sea-captain husband of the movies’ 
retired Marion Davies), from a corporal’s 
guard of Cal-Rock boosters, and from Na- 
tional Committeeman Edward Shattuck, 
who wore a silver and blue pin with the 
word “Nixon” etched on it. 

High-Flown Speeches. Everywhere 
Rocky went, the shade of Nixon was 
there to haunt him. So many Nixon sup- 
porters turned out for a big dinner at the 
Hollywood Biltmore that some of Rocke- 
feller's own fans had trouble getting tick- 
ets. “Nixon Now” banners and badges 
bloomed everywhere, and the mere men- 
tion of the Vice President’s name drew 
storms of applause. A huge photomural 
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ROCKEFELLER IN Los ANGELES 
Unbowed but bruised. 


of Dick Nixon’s face (flanked by the 
images of Dwight Eisenhower and Abra- 
ham Lincoln) stared fixedly down at the 
challenger. Rockefeller’s speeches drew re- 
spectful attention, but they were not 
much help. For his themes, Rocky stuck 
to above-it-all international problems, and 
his formal speeches were so high-flown, 
Scripps-Howard Correspondent Albert M. 
Colegrove reported, that they “orbited 
right over the heads of his audience.” 
(Sample: “The concept of the self-suffi- 
cient nation-state cannot be the essential 
instrument of the future.’’) 

Rocky even managed to offend the tele- 
vision crews at a Los Angeles press con- 
ference by insisting on dividing it into 
two parts—one for the general press, one 
for TV. The technique had worked well 
enough back East, but the Angelenos 
would have none of it. As the TV crews 
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Wonderful but questionable. 


noisily packed up and marched out in a 
mass huff, Rockefeller observed wryly: 
“A lesson in how to win friends and in- 
fluence people.” 

Only when he threw away the script, 
turned on his famed charm and hand- 
pumped his way through crowded rooms 
did Rockefeller make the impression he 
sought. And in the most careful, subtle 
way, he limned the first faint outlines of 
his campaign strategy. Rockefeller, the 
independent, offhanded (and astute) win- 
ner of the 1958 New York campaign for 
Governor, is out to convince the party 
regulars that 1) he is a serious organiza- 
tion Republican; 2) he has no quarrel 
with the Administration, but the country 
needs new men for new and unprecedent- 
ed problems; and 3) competition among 
candidates is healthy (“I think it’s useful 
to have discussion and excitement about 
candidates” ). 

Needled Suggestion. At a San Fran- 
cisco reception for Republican leaders, 
ardent Nixon supporters all, Rocky final- 
ly permitted himself to lose some of his 
smiling composure and got in some telling 
licks. Margaret Leete, president of the 
Republican Women’s Federation, needled 
him with a suggestion: “You've always 
been first man, but now you should be 
second man.” Flushing, Rocky shot back: 
“But you don’t know me.” When a debate 
on the merits of being Nixon's Vice Presi- 
dent for eight years persisted, Rockefeller 
turned on his tormentors and snapped: 
“Don't go selecting a President who's got 
to be propped up.” Then he followed up 
with a challenge: “You'll know before the 
convention who's going to win.” 

In Oregon, Rockefeller responded in 
kind to the warm welcome of young (37) 
Governor Mark O, Hatfield, who, he said, 
would make a “wonderful” Vice Presi- 
dent. And his feinting attacks moved clos- 
er to Dick Nixon. Following a speech at 
the University of Oregon, in Eugene, a 
student asked Rockefeller if he thought 
Nixon could get enough Democratic and 
independent support to win the presi- 
dency. Rocky, for the first time, expressed 
some oblique doubts. “I wouldn't know 
the answer to that,”’ he solemnly told his 
8,500 listeners. 

As Rocky flew back toward New York 
—with brief but enthusiastic stopovers 
in Seattle and Boise, Idaho—he left no 
doubt that he was looking for a fight. 
Even the most devoted followers of Dick 
Nixon could no longer assume that their 
man can win without first meeting Rocke- 
feller’s challenge. 


Recruits for Nixon 

Inside Room 832 of Washington's 
Shoreham Building the carpet had not 
yet been laid and workmen were still in- 
stalling telephones. But even in the chaos 
of moving day, Room 832 was as busy as 
an anthill. Its mission was supposed to be 
a secret, but nearly everybody in Wash- 
ington knew that staffers of the new Nix- 
on Club were beaver-busy organizing a 
presidential campaign under the benign 
and smoothly efficient direction of the 
most successful Republican political cam- 
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paign manager in U.S. history—Leonard 
Hall of Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Until the day when Vice President 
Nixon makes a formal declaration of his 
candidacy, Hall and his recruits must 
operate underground, unofficially, and off 
the record. But by the time the announce- 
ment is made, a nationwide organization 
will be primed and ready to roll into po- 
litical action. 

Old Enemies. Hearty, hefty (6 ft. 
2 in., 230 Ibs.) Len Hall, 59, was a natural 
choice to run Nixon’s campaign, As the 
1956 campaign manager for Ike and past 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee (1953-57), he knows more 
Republican politicians, and is more famil- 
iar with the intricacies of the party's 
machinery than any other man. The fact 
that he is no friend of the other G.O.P. 
candidate on the horizon, New York's 
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Ike's friends are friendly. 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller (Hall clear- 
ly wanted the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination that went to Rocky last year), 
has put Hall even more solidly in Nixon's 
camp. 

Since last spring, when Dick Nixon first 
tapped him for the big job, Len Hall has 
been carefully sorting out the profession- 
als and organizing a basic training pro- 
gram for the amateurs who will work for 
Nixon. A longtime advocate of massive 
amateur movements, he has modeled the 
Nixon clubs after the highly successful 
Citizens for Ike organization. He has 
padded surefootedly on recruiting trips 
through Florida, North Carolina and I- 
linois in recent weeks, and his booming 
voice has reached out over the telephone 
to Washington, Oregon, Texas, New 
Hampshire and Iowa, to summon the 
faithful. In response to an urgent call 
from Hall, Seattle Mortgage Banker Wal- 
ter Williams, national chairman of Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower in the 1952 campaign 
and longtime Under Secretary of Com- 





merce (1953-58), is expected to go to 
Washington to join the campaign. 

Non-Neutrals. Though President Ei- 
senhower has taken a public position of 
neutrality in any contest involving Nixon, 
Rockefeller, or any other Republican can- 
didate, his closest friends and associates 
have not. This was borne out emphatical- 
ly at a stag dinner Dick Nixon attended 
recently in New York, heart of the Rocke- 
feller domain. The guests were all inti- 
mate friends of President Eisenhower's 
—such men as Coca-Cola’s Board Chair- 
man William Robinson, General Electric's 
President Ralph Cordiner, Cities Service's 
Board Chairman W. Alton Jones, Finan- 
cier Sidney Weinberg. 

To a man, they assured Nixon of their 
allegiance, echoed Len Hall’s own words: 
“T'll do anything I can for him.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Straws in the Wind 


@ In San Francisco the youthful (ter 
years old) advertising firm of Guild, Bas 
com & Bonfigli fearlessly accepted a nev 
account: for a 15% fee, G.B.&B. agreed 
to handle all of the Democratic Party’: 
advertising and pressagentry during the 
1960 national campaign. The Californi: 
firm’s acceptance marked the end of a long 
search by National Democratic Chairmar 
Paul Butler, who had already been turnec 
down by major ad agencies in Manhattar 
—because, so he said, they were fearful o 
offending big Republican customers. 

@ In Washington the word seeped ou 
that Speaker Sam Rayburn, permanen 
chairman of the last three Democrati 
National Conventions, will not accept tha 
honorific spot again at next July’s conven 
tion in Los Angeles. The chairman, Mis 
ter Sam feels, should be conspicuousl; 
neutral, and Rayburn’s own all-out sup 
port of Fellow Texan Lyndon Johnson’ 
presidential ambitions rules him out. 

G Although the polls show that a Repub 
lican, Vice President Richard Nixon, i 
running miles ahead of any other presi 
dential candidate of either party as th 
present choice of the voters, the Repub 
licans are just as emphatically the minor 
ity party in the U.S. In a sampled nos 
count last week, the Gallup poll foun¢ 
that 56.2 million voters prefer the Demo 
cratic Party, 37.6 million like the Repub 
licans, and 8.5 million are still undecided 
@ Massachusetts’ John Kennedy and Mis 
souri’s Stuart Symington, the Denacc 
ic Party’s two hottest presidential hope 
fuls, joined a group whose policies an 
pronouncements are generally somewha 
to the port side of their own: the ultra 
liberal Democratic Advisory Council. Th 
two new members make D.A.C. participa 
tion almost unanimous for presidentia 
aspirants. Among the other members: Ad 
lai Stevenson and Minnesota’s Huber 
Humphrey, California’s Governor Edmun¢ 
(“Pat”) Brown and Michigan's Governo 
G. Mennen (“Soapy’’) Williams. Conspic 
uously absent: Senator Lyndon Johnson 
the Texas entry, who has refused D.A.C 
membership and, with other conservativ 
Democrats, frowns on its activities. 
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THE ECONOMY 


The Quiet Crusader 
(See Cover) 


In chancelleries around the world, U.S. 
diplomats were explaining to foreign gov- 
ernments last week that the U-S. is in the 
midst of a major change in foreign policy. 
The outflow of dollars from the U.S. 
would exceed the inflow by some $4 bil- 
lion this year; the end of the Marshall 
Plan overiod of unrestricted overseas 
spending had come. No, the U.S. did not 
intend to cut out foreign aid where it was 
needed, nor to retreat into “Buy American” 
protectionism, nor to cut dangerously its 
overseas military forces. But it might have 
to do all these things if such industrially 
strong nations as West Germany, Britain 
and Japan did not take over part of 
the aid to underdeveloped nations, drop 
trade barriers and get on with the business 
of working out a long-range program of 
stable free trade for the world. 

Meanwhile, in his office above the pro’s 
shop at the Augusta National Golf Club, 
President Eisenhower began hammering 
out the domestic budget for fiscal 1961 
with his top Cabinet officers. “Gentlemen,” 
he had told them at a session fortnight 
before in Washington, “you are going to 
have to prove each item to me.” Despite 
pressures of rising prices and cries for ever 
more costly military hardware, the Presi- 
dent was determined to make a balanced 
budget his top domestic priority. 

Beneath this wide sweep of policy was 
a bedrock Administration decision to make 
the sound dollar the basis for the U.S. 
economic system, and to make a sound 
U.S. economic system the keystone of a 
free-world economic policy based on grow- 
ing prosperity through freer trade. The 
drive was the President's own. But the 
man behind the drive was a tall (6 ft. 2 
in.), mild-mannered Texan with a linger- 
ing touch of the prairies in his soft twang: 
Robert Bernerd Anderson, 49, Secretary 
of the Treasury and the strong man of 
Dwight Eisenhower's Cabinet. 

The Velvet Glove. In any Cabinet 
under any President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury wields great power and carries 
grave responsibilities. He oversees the 
vast, intricate flow and ebb of the billions 
of dollars that the U.S. Government takes 
in and pays out. He is charged with man- 
aging the $290 billion national debt, a 
task in which small errors can be costly. 
But Robert Anderson’s power and influ- 
ence extend far beyond the statutory scope 
of his office, broad as that is. By force of 
mind and personality, Anderson molds 
politics that reach into every niche of the 
U.S. Government, every place of business, 
ultimately every home. 

In the 28 months since he took over 
from George Magoffin Humphrey as 
Treasury Secretary, Anderson has proved 
himself a man of iron determination, but 
he softens its rub with the gentlest velvet 
glove in Washington. He may well be the 
most unanimously admired man in the 
capital. A Democratic Representative who 
has clashed with him on economic policies 
freely concedes that he is a “very great 
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American.” A fellow Cabinet officer whose 
department has felt the paining pinch of 
Anderson's insistence on balanced budgets 
calls him “one of the very ablest men in 
public life during the past 20 years.”” Adds 
another Cabinet member: “In this Wash- 
ington scramble, the most refined form of 
cannibalism ever devised, it’s just about 
impossible to find anybody who has any- 
thing nasty to say about Bob Anderson.” 
Says Economist Gabriel Hauge, White 
House economic adviser from 1953 until 
last year: “Intellect, character, dedica- 
tion—these are words that it is almost 
embarrassing to use today. Cynics have all 
but destroyed them. But I have to say 
them about Bob Anderson. He is a man 
whom the old-fashioned words fit.” 

For a man so intimately involved in 
shaping the future, Anderson has an old- 
fashioned aura about him. He wears sober 





That in humility we see that greatness 

Is not measured by industrial gran- 
deur... 

Nor by any other things that man may 
proudly say 

Were made by mind or hand. 


Bookish Football. Robert Anderson 
had an old-fashioned upbringing in a 
close-knit, pious, hard-working family in 
Johnson County, Texas, just south of 
Fort Worth. His father (who died fort- 
night ago at 81) was a storekeeper in the 
little town of Burleson, later took up 
farming on a 120-acre tract in Godley. 
Stricken at three with an attack of polio 
that left him with a limp, Bob grew up a 
bookish, unathletic lad, but he did his 
farm chores right along with the four 
other Anderson children. “He was serious- 
minded,” his mother recalls. “From the 





SECRETARY ANDERSON & THE PRESIDENT* 
Aid and trade with sense and savings. 


blue suits and a vest. He shuns Washing- 
ton social life, preferring to spend his 
time with his family (Wife Ollie Mae, 
two sons, 23 and 19). He still treasures 
and quotes the faded poets, including Poe. 
Kipling and Edwin (The Man with the 
Hoe) Markham, whom he loved in his 
boyhood. In an age when public men tend 
to hedge their affirmations, he speaks out 
forthrightly for such notions as “the in- 
tegrity of the dollar” and the value of 
individuality. A devout, Bible-reading 
Methodist, he last year kept a speaking 
date by unabashedly reading a 200-line 
poem he had composed to remind his 
audience that 


A nation needs to pray: 

For things it has—for things it has not 
earned, 

For gifts from men now dead, some 
dead 

So long ago we 
lived... 

A nation needs to pray; 


never knew they 


time he was a very small child he wanted 
to be a lawyer.” 

After graduation from a local junior 
college, Anderson taught Spanish, history 
and mathematics at the high school in 
Burleson for two years while saving mon- 
ey to go to law school. Assigned to coach 
the football team despite the fact that he 
had never played football, he bought a 
couple of books on the game, coached his 
boys to an undefeated, untied season. 

By attending courses at the University 
of Texas law school right through the 
summers, he plowed through the three- 
year law curriculum in two years, grad- 
uated with the highest average in his class. 
Toward the end of his second year, mind- 
ful that jobs were scarce for young law- 
yers in 1932, he ran for the state legisla- 
ture from his home district. Elected on 
graduation day, he took his place among 
his fellow Democrats in the Texas house 
of representatives as a gangly country boy 


* Awarding the Medal of Freedom (1955). 
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ANDERSON & FELLow Cabinet MEMBERS* 
Applause among the cannibals. 


of 22. “When he got up and spoke,” a 
former colleague recalls. ‘things that were 
vague and misty would become clear. The 
fellows listened to him, young as he was.” 
Six-County Empire. Attorney General 
(later Governor) James Allred spotted 
Freshman Legislator Anderson as a prom- 
ising young man, lifted him out of the 
legislature to serve as assistant attorney 
general. Moving along fast, Anderson be- 
came state tax commissioner at 24, head 
of the state unemployment commission at 
26. In 1937 the W. T. Waggoner Estate, 
a 500,000-acre cattle, wheat and oil em- 
pire sprawling over six Texas counties, 
hired him away as general counsel. When 
the estate’s general manager died in 1941, 
old Guy Waggoner called the clan to- 
gether and said, “Let’s let this boy run 
the business,"” meaning Robert Anderson, 
then 31. His pay as general manager: 
$60,000 a year, plus hefty bonuses. 
Besides increasing the Waggoner em- 
pire’s profits, General Manager Anderson 
succeeded over the years in transforming 
its local image from stone-hearted colos- 
sus to soft-hearted rich uncle. In Vernon, 
Texas, where his office was, Anderson 
headed fund-raising drives, got each drive 
off to a fast start by contributing a chunk 
of Waggoner funds. With Anderson's 
help, Vernon got a $1,000,000 Methodist 
church, a municipal auditorium, a recrea- 
tion hall for teen-agers, a Boy Scout camp. 
Anderson's public services during his 
Waggoner years extended far beyond Ver- 
non. He served as deputy chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas, as chair- 
man of the statewide board of education. 
In 1951 he sat on a commission set up by 
the president of Columbia University, 
Dwight David Eisenhower, to study man- 
power utilization during World War II. 
Ike was impressed. So was Anderson. 
Rock v. Brass. In Anderson 
wrestled down his longtime loyalty to the 
Democratic Party and backed Dwight 
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1952 


Eisenhower for President. (Anderson fi- 
nally changed his registration to Repub- 
lican in 1955.) After the election, recall- 
ing Anderson from the manpower-com- 
mission days, Ike asked “Engine Charlie” 
Wilson, his nominee for Defense Secre- 
tary, to look Anderson over as a prospect. 
Wilson tapped Anderson to be Secretary 
of the Navy. “Charlie Wilson claims he 
discovered Bob Anderson,” the President 
later told a Texas visitor. “Actually, I 
was the one who found him. If I had a 
dozen more like Bob Anderson, I could 
run this place.” 

High Navy brass found out the truth 
of a remark that former Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey once made about Ander- 
son: “Don’t be misled about him just 
because he doesn’t shout and pound the 
table the way I do. He can be firm as a 
rock."’ Shortly after he took over as boss 
of the Navy, Anderson overruled a pro- 
motion board’s decision to pass over abra- 
sive Captain Hyman Rickover, nuclear 
submarine pioneer, for the second and 
final time (two failures to win promotion 
to rear admiral meant automatic retire- 
ment). Determined to keep Rickover in 
the Navy, Anderson ordered a selection 
board to promote to rear admiral one en- 
gineering captain experienced in atomic 
propulsion. The only man in the Navy 
who filled the bill was Hyman Rickover. 

After little more than a year as Navy 
Secretary, Anderson stepped up to the 
Defense Department's No. 2 post, Deputy 
Defense Secretary. In mid-1955 he left 
the Administration to take over as pres- 
ident of Ventures, Ltd., a Canadian hold- 
ing company with worldwide mining in- 
terests, When Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey decided to go back to the steel 
business, he persuaded Anderson to return 
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to Washington to succeed him, In mid- 
July 1957, outgoing Secretary Humphrey 
took incoming Secretary Anderson to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to see 
the first dollar bills coming off the presses 
with Anderson’s signature on them. They 
were also the first U.S. greenbacks to 
bear the motto “In God We Trust,” long 
familiar on U.S. coins. Grinned Anderson: 
“This is pretty rugged. I no sooner take 
office than there is an expression of lack 
of confidence.” 

Texans Three. One big reason for Rob- 
ert Anderson’s success as Treasury Secre- 
tary is that, in vivid contrast with his out- 
spoken, impatient predecessor, he stays 
on good terms with the Democratic ma- 
jority on Capitol Hill. In this he has an 
accident of geography going for him: Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn are both 
Texans. Rayburn, an old and _ trusted 
friend, was the first man to hear about 
Texan Anderson's painful decision in 1952 
to bolt the Democrats and vote for Eisen- 
hower. Anderson keeps in close touch with 
the leaders. tells them in detail about his 
plans and programs. He also has a warm 
friendship with Speaker Rayburn’s top 
fiscal adviser, Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills, 
able chairman of the powerful House 
Ways & Means Committee. These leader- 
ship contacts, plus his unflagging atten- 
tion to every staffer and stenographer, 
give Anderson more support in Congress 
than a member of a Republican Cabinet 

; any right to expect from a Demo- 
ic majority. 

The relationship was sharply tested in 
his first big battle after taking over as 
Treasury Secretary: his quiet campaign 
in early 1958 to head off both Republicans 
and Democrats who wanted to try to cure 
the recession by cutting taxes. Within the 
Administration, Vice President Richard 
Nixon and Labor Secretary James Mitch- 
ell argued that it would damage the Re- 
publicans in the 1958 elections, and be- 
yond, if the Administration let the Demo- 
crats grab the credit for combatting the 
recession by cutting taxes. On Capitol 
Hill, Sam Rayburn responsibly held off 
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the Democrats who wanted to cut taxes, 
but he wavered in the face of arguments 
that the party could not afford to let the 
Administration get the credit. 

With one bold thrust, Anderson under- 
cut the tax-cut advocates in both the 
Administration and Congress: he worked 
out with Rayburn and Johnson an infor- 
mal understanding that neither side would 
push for a tax cut without first discuss- 
ing it with the other side. That under- 
standing, dubbed the “Treaty of the Rio 
Grande.” effectively fenced off the tax- 
cut issue from partisan politics. Despite 
widespread clamor, there was no tax cut. 
The U.S. soon began to pull out of the 
recession. Anderson believes this was one 
of the key economic-policy victories of 
U.S. history. 

“If we had taken massive government 
action and then business had improved,” 
he says. “we might have convinced the 
people that this was the only way out of 
a recession. But by leaving it essentially 
alone, we established a basis for belief in 
the resiliency of the economy. In their 
economic decisions, people operate on the 
basis of belief—belief in what is going to 
happen. We must not impair their confi- 
dence in the future or in the capacity of 
their economic system to deal with most 
of the problems that will arise.” 

Fight Against Upcreep. As the eco- 
nomic indicators started climbing, Ander- 
son’s prestige climbed with them. That 
autumn he set off on another soft-spoken 
crusade: his fight to get the Administra- 
tion firmly committed to balancing the 
fiscal 1960 budget that the President 
would send to Congress in January 1959. 

To nearly everybody but Robert An- 
derson, a balanced 1960 budget seemed a 
hopeless undertaking. Over the prosperous 
Eisenhower years, the Administration had 
achieved a budget surplus only twice. in 
fiscal 1956 and 1957 (see chart), despite 
all the balanced-budget promises of the 
1952 campaign. With the 1959 budget a 
gaudy $12.5 billion in the red. and the 
economy still convalescing from the re- 
cession, sober heads in the Administration 
argued for aiming toward a practical goal, 
e.g., holding the 1960 deficit down to a 
few billion. 

But Anderson argued that a balanced 
budget was urgently needed for its sym- 
bolic value. If the chronic price upcreep 
of the mid-1gsos came to be tolerated as 
inevitable, he warned, it could inflict se- 
vere damage on the economy by eroding 
the confidence in the future that is essen- 
tial to the workings of a free economy. 
By taking a stand for a balanced budget. 
the Administration would show that it 
intended to fight against price upcreep. 

Democrats, and some Republicans too, 
have charged Anderson with overstressing 
sound money at the expense of economic 
growth. A little inflation, the argument 
runs, is a cheap price to pay for rapid 
growth. But as Anderson sees it, price 
stability is the friend of economic growth, 
not its enemy. What counts, he holds, is 
“sustainable growth” (a favorite Ander- 
son phrase), which requires capital invest- 
ment out of savings. “A high rate of sav- 
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ing.” he argues, “is indispensable in 
achieving a high rate of economic growth.” 
And since inflation is the enemy of thrift, 
it is in the long run the enemy of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Anderson's case for a balanced budget 
left some of his fellow Cabinet members 
unconvinced. But by this time, Anderson 
had thoroughly won over the ally who 
really counted: Dwight Eisenhower. 

Reawakened Zeal. “Of all the men in 
the Cabinet,” says one Cabinet member, 
“the President feels closest to Anderson 
and relies on him more than on anybody 
else.” Back in 1955 when Anderson was 
still Deputy Defense Secretary. the Presi- 
dent told a White House visitor that 
Anderson was “big enough to handle any 
job in this country,” and by that he meant 
the presidency (but both Ike and Ander- 
son know that Anderson's quiet behind- 
the-scenes methods would be a handicap 
in politics). 

Anderson's arguments 
budgets and sound money appeal to the 
President's basic conservatism, and they 
have brought into focus goals and princi- 
ples that had become somewhat blurred. 
Result: last year’s marked conservative 
shift by the President and his Administra- 
tion. Ike committed himself to the bal- 
anced budget with reawakened zeal, threw 
his personal prestige into a public cam- 
paign against spending, and carried the 
country with him so decisively that he 
held the whip hand over the last session 
of Congress. 

The World's Banker. If Secretary An- 
derson had done no more than fight and 
win his battles against a recession tax cut 
and for balanced budgets, he might well 
be ranked as a great Treasury Secretary. 
But his campaign to rebuild the U.S.'s 
foreign economic policies could turn out 
to be his greatest achievement. 

Anderson's move into foreign economic 
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policymaking has been widely misinter- 
preted. The prevailing image that emerges 
from Democratic speeches and newspaper 
editorials pictures him as an intruding 
bull amid fragile foreign-policy china, en- 
dangering foreign aid and freer trade poli- 
cies in a narrow obsession with sound 
money. That image is wildly inaccurate. 
Anderson wants. as he has often made 
clear, to see world trade become freer, not 
less free; he wants to see the underdevel- 
oped countries get more development cap- 
ital from the West, not less. Far from 
viewing the U.S.’s economic relations with 
the outside world through a_balanced- 
budget peephole, he views domestic eco- 
nomic policies in a global perspective. 

One of the strongest motives behind his 
battle for a balanced 1960 budget was his 
conviction that a stable U.S. dollar is 
necessary to the economic health of the 
entire free world. After discussing inter- 
national economic problems with foreign 
officials on a trip around the world in 
the autumn of 1958, Anderson came back 
to Washington profoundly impressed with 
the depth of the free world’s concern 
about the stability of the dollar. “The 
U.S. has become the world’s banker,” says 
Anderson. “In every period of history 
there has to be some sort of international 
reserve currency. It used to be the British 
pound. Today it is the U.S. dollar.” Pre- 
serving the stability of the dollar. he ar- 
gues, is a basic U.S. obligation to the free 
world, just as important as helping under- 
developed countries with foreign aid. _ 

Flowing Gold. As Anderson sees it, 
U.S. foreign economic policies in 1959 
and beyond have to deal with two basic, 
inescapable realities, one old and familiar, 
the other comparatively new: 

1) The underdeveloped countries of the 
free world, caught in an explosive ferment 
of rising expectations, need foreign de- 
velopment capital—not dollars, but capi- 
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tal, whether provided as dollars, pounds, 
francs, marks or yen. 

2) The U.S. is running into the red in its 
international transactions, with the result 
that U.S. gold reserves are shrinking as 
gold flows overseas to balance the nation’s 
accounts. If the gold outflow continues for 
even a few years, it could endanger the 
value of the dollar, with shaking results for 
the entire world. 

The policy implications of these two 
propositions run in opposite directions: 
Proposition No. 1 suggests that the U.S. 
should give more help to the underdevel- 
oped countries. Proposition No, 2 suggests 
that the U.S. cannot afford to give more, 
perhaps ought to give less. To resolve this 
clash of directions is the challenge of U.S. 
foreign economic policy, and the task that 
Robert Anderson has set for himself. 

The Big Change. Besides the inherent 
difficulties of the task, Anderson has to 
contend with a widespread failure, at 
home and abroad, to grasp how radically 
the world economic picture has changed 
over the years since World War II. Back 
in the late 1940s, the U.S. was the princi- 
pal source of the world’s manufactured 
goods, exported far more than it imported. 
Result: even with U.S. tourists spending 
millions abroad, U.S. troops stationed 
around the world, U.S. Marshall Plan dol- 
lars pouring into Western Europe to re- 
build shattered economies, and Point Four 
aid flowing to underdeveloped countries, 
the U.S. ran up a surplus in its overall 
international accounts. Gold trickled into 
the U.S. Treasury from abroad. 

By the mid-1gs5o0s, Western Europe and 
Japan, their economies rebuilt with U.S. 
help, were briskly competing with the U.S. 
in foreign markets, even in the U.S. home 
market. By last year the U.S.’s interna- 
tional transactions were drastically out of 
balance: the U.S. ran $3.4 billion in the 
red in its overall international payments. 
Gold flowed overseas so briskly that the 
U.S. gold reserve shrank by $2.3 billion, a 
thumping 10%. 

"Buy West German."' Anderson was 
aware of the trend when he took office in 
1957. In characteristic fashion he quietly 
set about shifting foreign-aid policies that 
had been backed by the full prestige of the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. 
There were no dramatic sessions; at every 
opportunity he simply called attention to 
the problem. Last spring he began inviting 
Administration leaders to conferences and 
lectures. At first the State Department 
was horrified at the prospect of revising 
foreign-aid policy (and some of its staffers 
still are), but Anderson found a sympa- 
thetic listener in Under Secretary (for 
Economic Affairs) C. Douglas Dillon, 
longtime international banker both on 
Wall Street and in Government and a 
firm believer in the imperatives of a sound 
world economic policy. Gradually the 
President’s statements on foreign aid be- 
gan to soften, By last September, An- 
derson could bluntly tell the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund meeting 
in Washington: “There must be a reorien- 
tation of the policies of the earlier post- 
war period.” 
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x Associated Press 
House's MILts 


On the Hill, lucky geography. 


Essentially there are two pillars to An- 
derson’s policy, aid and trade: 

Aw. Anderson's goal is to make aid to 
underdeveloped countries a cooperative 
free-world undertaking. At the World 
Bank-IMF meeting in New Delhi in Oc- 
tober 1958, Anderson sponsored a pro- 
posal to increase World Bank funds by 
doubling the member nations’ commit- 
ments to guarantee World Bank bonds. 
At the same meeting, Anderson unwrapped 
a U.S. plan to set up an International De- 
velopment Association (with the U.S. con- 
tributing one-third of the capital) to 
make loans that, unlike World Bank loans, 
would be repayable in the borrowing coun- 
try’s own currency, no matter how soft. At 
the World Bank-—International Monetary 
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State's DILLON 
In diplomacy, solid support. 








Fund meeting in Washington in late Sep 
tember, Anderson pushed the plan, wot 
over the World Bank’s soft-loan-mistrust 
ing board of governors. 

To remind Western Europe and Japa 
that the Marshall Plan days were long sinc 
over, Anderson last month took the dust 
stirring step of announcing that hence 
forth dollars lent to underdeveloped coun 
tries by the U.S.’s own Developmen 
Loan Fund (outgo: about $550 million | 
year) must be spent in the U.S. Protest 
rang out that Anderson was dragging th 
U.S. backward with a protectionist “Bu: 
American” program (Time, Nov. 9). Bu 
Anderson's essential purpose was to fore 
Western Europe and Japan into provid 
ing loans to finance their own exports t 
underdeveloped countries. He would b 
happy to see Britain and West German: 
set up their own development loan fund 
with “Buy British” or “Buy West Ger 
man” strings attached. 

Trapve. Anderson's drive to get othe 
industrial nations of the free world 
lower their trade barriers against U 
goods has already brought dramatic re 
sults. At the late September meeting of th 
World Bank-IMF, Sweden’s Per Jacobs 
son, managing director of IMF, agree 
with Anderson that the “new situation 
called for a “fresh examination” of inter 
national economic policies. The IMF ex 
ecutive board urged member nations wit 
adequate gold and dollar reserves to en 
discrimination against U.S. goods “wit! 
all feasible speed.” A few days later, th 
meeting of the 37-nation General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in Toky 
echoed the same theme. Fortnight age 
Britain, France and Japan all set abou 
complying with the spirit of the IMF an 
GATT meetings. Britain wiped out quota 
on most U.S. goods. France pared som 
tariffs on U.S. imports, scrapped a bate 
of import quotas, promised to get rid o 
the rest within two years. Japan promise: 
to cancel restrictions on a wide array o 
U.S. goods by early 1961. 

The Greatest Challenge. In pushin 
toward broader aid and freer trade, An 
derson is serving, as he sees it, not onl: 
the interests of the U.S. but the interes 
of all the free world. In his global vie 
his policies at home and his policie 
abroad are interdependent, just as th 
U.S. and the rest of the free world ar 
interdependent. By fighting for soun 
money at home, he can encourage free 
world trade by keeping the world’s re 
serve currency, the U.S. dollar, depend 
ably stable. By persuading Western Eu 
rope to assume a fair share of the foreign 
aid burden, he can help to slow the out 
flow of U.S. gold reserves and thus hel; 
to keep the dollar sound. 

“What we have to do,” says Rober 
Anderson, “is to maintain a strong and ex 
panding economy, to accept the positior 
of world leadership, and in that role t 
contribute as significantly as we can to ; 
strong and expanding economy in the fre: 
world. Only thus can we help the develop 
ment of the underdeveloped countries o 
the world. And that is the great economi 
challenge of our time.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
WOC's Walkout 


Hours after Mathematical Physicist 
Charles Critchfield, 49, agreed to take 
over as boss of the Pentagon’s Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (Time, Nov. 
16), he became the target for salvo after 
salvo of editorial and political criticism. 
Nobody seemed to doubt that he might 
be a good man to help straighten out the 
U.S.'s missile mess, but many were wor- 
ried over how and by whom he would be 
paid while on the job. Reason: at De- 
fense Secretary Neil McElroy’s urging, 
Critchfield was to be a “WOC,” serve 
“without compensation” from the U.S. 
and keep on drawing his pay of about 
$40,000 a year from California's missile- 
making Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. 

At week's end, apprehensive over the 
uproar and still reluctant to give up his 
salary and fringe benefits for the $19,000 
ARPA salary, Critchfield called McElroy 
from San Diego, resigned before even 
taking up Government duties. The public 
controversy, he said, “has most certainly 
impaired my ability to serve.” 


BUREAUCRACY 
The Cranberry Boggle 


“Why,” asked New England Missionary 
John Eliot in 1647, “are Strawberries 
sweet and Cranberries sowre?” The reason 
in those days was that cranberries needed 
sugar. But progress took care of that, and 
the cranberry has since flourished into 
a $45 million-a-year business, graced 
Thanksgiving tables in sauces and jellies, 
and even—when its juice is mixed with 
gin—in a concoction called swampfire. 
But mixed with Arthur S. (for Sherwood ) 
Flemming, U.S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the cranberry last 
week turned out to be something more 
powerful: pandemonium. 

Said Secretary Flemming at a press 
conference specially called just 17 days 
before Thanksgiving: two batches of the 
cranberry crop from Washington and Ore- 
gon had been found contaminated from 
improper use of a toxic weed killer called 
aminotriazole. The chemical, he said, had 
been tested on rats and had caused thy- 
roid cancer. And so consumers should 
avoid buying Washington and Oregon 
cranberries until a way is found to sepa- 
rate the good berries from the bad. In 
fact, said Flemming, housewives should 
be “on the safe side” and not buy any, 
unless they could be sure that the berries 
were not tainted. As his advice hit the 
headlines, housewives, supermarkets and 
restaurants swept cranberries off their 
shelves, shopping lists and menus. 

No Tolerance. “This is a disaster.” 
cried George Olsson, president of Ocean 
Spray Cranberries. Inc., a cooperative for 
1,079 growers who produce 75% of the 
nation’s 62,000-ton cranberry production, 
Cranberrymen, he said, have used amino- 
triazole with care—even before the Agri- 
culture Department set a rule requiring 
that bogs could be sprayed only after 
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harvest, to prevent contamination of ber- 
ries, (In 1957 Ocean Spray took more 
than 3,000,000 Ibs. of a suspect crop off 
the market.) 

Secretary Flemming had acted on the 
strength of a Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (part of his HEW department) rul- 
ing that allows no tolerance of amino- 
triazole. Yet even the experts proved to 
be divided on whether the feeding of 
aminotriazole caused cancer in rats, and 
there was no evidence that it would pro- 
duce cancer in humans. And anyway, by 
the standards used on the rats, a human 
would have to stuff down about 15,000 


Ibs. of cranberries a day over the years to 
get the same symptoms. Said Dr. Chester 
E. Cross, director of the University of 
Cranberry 


Massachusetts Station: he 


LABOR 
Landrum-Griffin's First 


The stern “Bill of Rights” section of 
the new Landrum-Griffin § labor-reform 
law went into effect the moment the 
President signed the bill on Sept. 14, but 
the section designed to ensure honest 
union elections does not go into effect 
until Dec. 13. This go-day delay was in- 
tended to give unions time to make their 
constitutions and practices more demo- 
cratic. But it served quite a different 
purpose for Anthony Provenzano, heavy- 
handed agent of Top Teamster James 
Riddle Hoffa and indicted (bribe taking) 
boss of northern New Jersey's big (12,- 
oco members} Teamster Local 560. In 
the local’s October meeting Provenzano 
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CRANBERRY FARMERS IN WASHINGTON 
Taint necessarily so. 


would as soon eat a helping of tainted 
cranberries as smoke a cigarette. 

No Hope. The cranberry farmers dis- 
mally predicted that Flemming’s feverish 
warning had crippled the industry for 
years to come. They were convinced that 
no matter how many lots of berries might 
be cleared for the coming holidays, edgy 
housewives would still refuse to buy them. 

Neither were they cheered by the fact 
that Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson. 
who has enough trouble with the farmers, 
performed a kind of ritual sacrifice by 
gulping down a bowl of cranberries in 
public to show that he was behind the 
industry. In Wisconsin, Presidential Hope- 
ful Jack Kennedy loyally tossed off a cou- 
ple of glasses of cranberry juice, and Vice 
President Nixon cheerfully ate four help- 
ings of sauce. (Afterward, agents seized 
a tainted Wisconsin batch. ) 

Despite these feats of leadership, the 
farmers feared the worst. It looked as if 
Thanksgiving would be cranberryless for 
thousands—except laboratory rats. And 
they, like the growers, had little to be 
thankful for. 


and his toughs squelched a band of in- 
surgent members, railroaded through a 
scheme to hold elections in Jersey City 
a week earlier than scheduled—on Dec. 
11 and 12, just before the new law's 
fair-election rules go into effect. 

Provenzano’s plans would have suc- 
ceeded but for Manhattan Lawyer God- 
frey Schmidt, 56. who resigned from the 
court-appointed national board of Team- 
ster monitors last July in order to carry 
on his anti-Hoffa fight in the locals. 
Schmidt went before Federal Judge 
Thomas H. Meaney in Newark, charged 
that in the October meeting Local 560 
insurgents had been denied protections 
guaranteed by Landrum-Griffin. Meaney 
slapped Provenzano with an injunction 
that adjourned all union business meetings 
until the insurgents could exercise those 
rights. Result: Provenzano’s forces caved 
in, last week signed a court stipulation 
postponing the election until mid-Jan- 
uary, giving insurgents a fair chance to 
run a slate against the strong-arm regime. 
Without much of a court fight, Landrum- 
Griffin paid its first dividend. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE ALLIES 
Setting the Pace 


“Where does the power lie in this alli- 
ance-” demanded a senior U.S. official 
last week. Firmly he answered himself: 
“It rests here in Washington.” But the 
need for asking the question was as signifi- 
cant as the confident answer. For, to judge 
by the news last week. the pace, perhaps 
even the policy of the alliance, was being 
set. if snvwhere, in the office of the Presi- 
dent of France. 

With supreme confidence, as if contrary 
views had been considered by him and 
then rejected, De Gaulle last week laid 
out his winter schedule. Nikita Khru- 
shchev would arrive in Paris March 15 fora 
state visit expected to last as much as two 
weeks. After that, in April De Gaulle 
would accept the Queen’s invitation to 
visit Britain, and perhaps follow it with a 
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De GAULLE IN ACTION AT 


boat trip to the U.S. and Canada. Mid- 
May, therefore, might be appropriate for 
the summit. All this was a far cry from 
Eisenhower's original proposal for a De- 
cember summit. But without expressing 
either irritation or regret, the U.S, and 
Britain accepted what they did not want 
but were not prepared to challenge. 

More was involved than a mere jockey- 
ing over dates. The delay also reflected a 
dispute over what kind of summit there 
should be, and continuing disagreement 
over Western policy, as De Gaulle made 
clear in a remarkable press conference 
(see below). 

The Suspicious Ones. The Western al- 
liance was not splitting apart by any 
means, but it was riding off in all direc- 
tions last week. Some found this a cause 
for handwringing. Others saw it as the re- 
sult of natural rivalries once the crisis pres- 
sure for an immediate summit was off. 

Either way, the European allies were 
hard put to conceal their current mutual 
distrust. On one side were what De Gaulle 
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called the “Anglo-Saxons."* Britain's idea 
of its special relationship with the U.S. 
was keenly resented by De Gaulle and 
suspected by West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. The British, in turn, 
saw in the close alliance between Bonn 
and Paris and in the growing unity of the 
six Common Market nations a move to 
isolate Britain from the Continent. 

In Bonn, there were other complaints. 
Foreign Office hands complained that 83- 
year-old Chancellor Adenauer had taken 
to shaping foreign policy in secret. Others 
resented Adenauer’s insistence that the al- 
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>ARIS Press CONFERENCE 
Word for word from toe to toe. 


liance with France must be the corner- 
stone of West Germany's international 
relations. Many German businessmen and 
politicians no longer made any bones 
about their belief that De Gaulle was ex- 
tracting from Bonn greater political and 
economic concessions than his friendship 
was worth—and were convinced that De 
Gaulle was really not interested in seeing 
Germany become a great power. 

France Alone. With the big partners 
at odds, the smaller among the 15 partners 
in NATO—bureaucratically known as “the 
less directly responsible powers’—were 
demanding the right to be heard. NATO's 
Secretary-General Paul-Henri Spaak, who 
wants a thorough re-examination of poli- 
cy, is convinced that “we are at the begin- 
ning of a new phase. I believe that the 
Russians need a long period of peace.” 


* In his traditional lexicon, there are also the 
Slavs, the Germans and the Latins—a system of 
categories that tends to regard as transitory 
such political systems as Communism 





One of the re-examinations is a chal- 
lenge to the philosophy hitherto basic to 
NATO’s military planning—the concept of 
an integrated, internationally commanded 
force in which each member nation would 
concentrate on the weapons and services 
that it was particularly well equipped to 
supply. This concept De Gaulle is openly 
determined to eradicate. Said he in a little 
noticed speech to France's Center of Ad- 
vanced Military Studies fortnight ago: 
“If France should have to fight a war, then 
it must be its own war. It must defend it- 
self by itself and in its own fashion 
Naturally, if the case demands, French 
defense will be coupled to that of other 
countries, but . . . the system of integra- 
tion which prevailed during a certain 
epoch has had its day.” 

The Sunny Season. In all the new 
questionings going on, the public procla- 
mations and the private forebodings, 
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events seemed to be under the domina- 
tion of General Charles de Gaulle. In 
fact, he was having his way rather than 
showing leadership (for leadership implies 
an agreed and shared objective). De 
Gaulle’s behavior proved again that one 
man who knows what he wants has a 
priceless tactical advantage over a group 
of men who hope through debate to forge 
a mutually agreeable compromise. 

Irritating as De Gaulle’s lordly disre- 
gard of alliance by committee might be, 
his partners were in no position to make 
the familiar argument from fear. The idea 
that everyone must rush to the summit 
lest Nikita Khrushchev grow impatient 
and the “momentum” of East-West efforts 
for peace be lost was less forceful when 
Khrushchev himself seems to be in no 
hurry for a summit. The French offered 
him two dates for his pre-summit visit to 
Paris—Feb. 20 or mid-March. Khrushchev 
chose the later date, blandly explaining 
from wintry Moscow that the weather in 
Paris was likely to be better then. 
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FRANCE 
From the Royal Box 


At 3:45 p.m. the 21 ministers of 
France's Fifth Republic seated themselves 
in gilt armchairs in scrupulous order of 
rank in the half-darkened Salle des Fétes 
of Paris’ Elysée Palace. As they did so, 
lights flooded the pink brocade curtains 
at the entrance to the onetime royal 
box that overlooks the room. Precisely 
at the stroke of four, white-gloved hands 
parted the curtains, and Charles de Gaulle, 
blinking against the lights, appeared in the 
box to open his second press conference 
since he became President of France elev- 
en months ago. 

To the 780 assembled newsmen De 
Gaulle began with a 15-minute “pre- 
liminary statement,” made without notes, 
that turned out to be almost word for 
word like a mimeographed summary 
handed to the newsmen as they came in. 
In the constitution of De Gaulle’s Fifth 
Republic, the general had seen to it that 
as President his would be the right to 
define France's foreign policy, and his 
monarchic-type “press conference”—more 
an audience with an articulate and in- 
tellectual head of state—was his chosen 
forum for doing so. He had a great deal 
of news to make. 

Russians. “After many years of inter- 
national tension,” began De Gaulle, 
“some signs of an easing of the situation 
are visible on the part of the Soviet 
world.” Most important cause of the new 
Russian attitude, suggested De Gaulle, is 
the personality of Nikita Khrushchev, 
“discerning as he does that at the supreme 
level of responsibility,’ peace “is the 
supreme realism.” But along with this 
tribute to his future guest. De Gaulle 
coolly offered the opinion that Russia 
had good cause to be conciliatory toward 
the West, since, internationally, the So- 
viets are leading from several weaknesses 
There are the natural aspirations of the 
Russian people, after 42 years of Com- 
munist rule, for a better life and freedom; 
there is Soviet awareness that, while by 
force and through intermediaries, “it may 
reign over Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Prussia and Saxony, it has not 
won them over.” 

Then De Gaulle, his manner calm and 
impersonal, moved on to more deli- 
cate ground: “No doubt Soviet Russia, 
in spite of having aided Communism to 
take root in China, recognizes that nothing 
can change the fact that Russia is a 
white European nation ... face to face 
with the yellow masses of China, number- 
less and impoverished, indestructible and 
ambitious—a people that is building 
through trial and hardship a power that 
cannot be measured and that is already 
eying the open spaces over which it must 
one day spread.” 

So if Russia and everybody else wants 
a summit, “France is in favor. But pre- 
cisely because it hopes that the proposed 
meeting will result in something positive, 
it believes it necessary not to rush into 
talks that might be superficial.” 
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Further, he wanted: 1) continuing So- 
viet proofs of good international inten- 
tions; 2) previous agreement among the 
Western powers “on the questions to be 
dealt with and the common position they 
will take on each item”; 3) “personal 
contact between Mr. Khrushchev and 
myself.” Happily, added the general, 
Khrushchev has agreed to visit Paris in 
March. So after that, say in May, a 
summit meeting would be in order. 

Allies. Having stepped with intended 
exactitude on Moscow's toes, the general 
proceeded impartially to tread on the 
feet of his allies, “the Anglo-Saxons.” So 
long as they and the Russians have nu- 
clear bombs, he said, France is determined 
to have hers too—and to test as well. 
His reasoning: 

“Who can say whether in the future, 
the political background having changed 
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PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA 
Never so much for so little. 


completely—which is something that has 
happened before on earth—the two pow- 
ers possessing the nuclear monopoly will 
not agree to divide the world? Or who 
can say that if the occasion arises, the 
two rivals, while each deciding not to 
launch its weapons at the main enemy 
so that it should itself be spared, will 
not crush others? It is possible to imagine 
that on some awful day Western Europe 
might be wiped out from Moscow, and 
Central Europe from Washington... 
In truth, France, in equipping herself 
with nuclear weapons, will render a service 
to world equilibrium.” 

Algerians. Inevitably there came a 
question from the floor about Algeria. De 
Gaulle was ready, reciting from memory 
46 statistics about Algeria (12,000 hous- 
ing starts in 1954, 31,000 this year, 55,- 
ooo planned for 1960, and so on through 
power consumption, school population, 
battle casualties, all illustrating an Al- 
geria doing better even while at war). It 
was an impressive performance. Then, 





for all in Algeria who fear a negotiated 
peace, De Gaulle had counsel: 

To the Algerian rebels, he promised 
that if they accepted his offer to lay 
down their arms, they would be free, 
“wherever they come from and whatever 
their platforms,” to take part in his offer 
of Algerian self-determination, and he 
promised that cease-fire terms would be 
honorable, “and would pay proper tribute 
to courage shown under arms.” To 
still rebel fears that to parley would be 
to weaken the fighting spirit, De Gaulle 
was willing that negotiations be secret. 
With this, he indicated, France has “emp- 
tied the sack”—has made its final offer. 

To Algeria’s French-settler minority, De 
Gaulle said: “You, the French of Al- 
geria, you who have done so much for 
generations—if a page has been turned by 
the great wind of history, well, then, it is 
for you to write another. A truce to 
empty regrets, empty bitterness, empty 
anguish, Take the future as it comes and 
take it united as never before. You are 
the yeast in a cake. More than ever 
Algeria needs you, more than ever France 
needs you in Algeria.” 

At the end of an hour and four minutes 
of expert soliloquy, De Gaulle decided 
that “we have covered the most important 
points of current interest,” and disap- 
peared behind the pink curtain. 

As usual, De Gaulle’s performance left 
his foes off balance. 

In Algiers 500 young French rightist 
students, shouting, “De Gaulle to the 
gallows,” tried for three hours to stir up 
a citywide demonstration against the gen- 
eral—but failed and were dispersed. 

In Tunis, in the comfortable villa of 
“Premier” Ferhat Abbas, the Cabinet of 
Algeria's rebel F.L.N. uneasily weighed its 
course, conceded that its fears of negotia- 
tion had been largely allayed. The ques- 
tion no longer seemed whether but when 
to negotiate. Likely guess: in January, 
after the U.N, debates Algeria. 

In another villa, a few hundred yards 
away, Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba, the rebels’ host and longtime ally, 
declared: “One must have faith. I be- 
lieve De Gaulle has gone as far as he can 
go... The F.L.N. would be displaying 
courage if it accepted his offer.” 


TUNISIA 


Decisive Victory 

The Republic of Tunisia had never held 
a general election before, and President 
Habib Bourguiba felt obliged to cam- 
paign, even though there was no need. 
Bourguiba himself was sole candidate for 
President, and the only organized opposi- 
tion to his Neo-Destour (New Constitu- 
tion) Party were two lone Communist 
candidates for the National Assembly who 
both went down to humiliating defeat. 
But last week, when Bourguiba won 
1,005,769 out of 1,007,959 votes, more 
than 99%, it was far more than the empty 
gesture of the usual one-party state. 

In his 24 years as President, Bourguiba 
has managed to break almost every rule in 
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the Arab nationalist handbook, but has 
never lost his original popularity as the 
country’s “Supreme Fighter.” Though 
hardly the dedicated democrat (“If they 
accuse me of dictatorship, I accept—I am 
creating a nation!”), he has made his 
pitch not to the mob but to Tunisia’s 
strong and influential middle class. De- 
nounced by Nasser’s Radio Cairo as “an 
imperialist lackey.’ Bourguiba has kept 
his country firmly within the Western 
camp. and one of his proudest boasts is 
that when the French bombed the Tuni- 
sian village of Sakiet and left 79 villagers 
dead, not a single Frenchman in Tunisia 
(and there are 80,000) was attacked in 
retaliation. Bourguiba received $22 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid last year, but has scrupu- 
lously refrained from trying to play 
Washington off against Moscow. “Never,” 
former U.S. Ambassador Lewis Jones once 
remarked, “has so much friendship been 
acquired for so little.” 

Last week some of Bourguiba's friends 
were riled that President Eisenhower was 
passing by loyal Tunisia, while paying a 
call on Morocco’s King Mohammed V, 
who, bowing to internal pressures, has 
just told the U.S. it must move out of 
its $500 million airbases in Morocco, But 
it turned out that Washington was only 
waiting for a sign from Tunisia, and when 
it came, the White House invited Bour- 
guiba to visit Ike for lunch aboard the 
U.S.S. Des Moines as it sails through the 
Mediterranean. Everyone was happy again 
and Bourguiba's only misgiving was 
whether the weather would be good that 
day, since being a good sailor is not one 
of his accomplishments. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Widening Channel 


So gracious were the bows, so lavish 
the assurances of esteem, so charming the 
exchanges of mutual praise, as Britain's 
Foreign Secretary arrived in Paris last 
week that one would think Britain and 
France were on the best of terms. “There 
is and must be a special relationship be- 
tween our two countries,” smiled Selwyn 
Lloyd, and French Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville reciprocated with 
murmurs of “profound solidarity,” as the 
two sat down for talks in a gilded salon 
of the Quai d’Orsay. At the Elysée Palace, 
where Lloyd extended France's President 
an invitation to visit Britain as a guest 
of the Queen in April, Charles de Gaulle 
was notably friendly. 

Outside Looking In. In hard fact, Brit- 
ain’s relations with France—and with 
much of the rest of Western Europe 
were at their lowest ebb in years. To inti- 
mates, West Germany's Konrad Adenauer 
confided his dark suspicions that British 
foreign policy was prepared to offer the 
Germans up on a platter to achieve easier 
relations with Russia. The six continental 
nations who had allied themselves in the 
budding Common Market were convinced 
that Britain, with its free-trade counter- 
proposals, had been trying to destroy uni- 
ty on the Continent. The suspicions were 
often exaggerated, but Britain, whose in- 
fluence on the Continent was once enor- 
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More assurances than achievements. 


mous, now finds itself more and more on 
the outside looking in. 

It need not have turned out that way. 
After World War II, Britain had the 
chance, even the open invitation of the 
weakened nations across the Channel, to 
join and assume the leadership of a new 
united Europe. Britain refused, though 
Winston Churchill's eloquence rang in the 
halls of the Council of Europe on behalf 
of the ideal. Britain's explanation for stay- 
ing out has always been the theory of the 
three overlapping circles of British pol- 
icy. One circle is Britain and its Common- 
wealth; another is Britain and the U.S.; 
a third, Britain and Europe. Of these 
three circles, Common-Market Europe— 
representing only 15° of Britain’s trade 
—comes third. The British argue that they 
could not join the Common Market with- 
out weakening their ties with the Com- 
monwealth (some Commonwealth mem- 
bers dispute this), or accept common 
footing with the continental countries 
without destroying Britain’s “special re- 
lationship” with the U.S. Though no long- 
er a dominant power, Britain thinks of it- 
self as more than one of the middle or 
small powers. “We are for Europe, but 
not of Europe,” is a familiar saying in 
British officialdom. 

Historic Error? “We are now in grave 
danger of being a permanent outsider as 
far as Europe is concerned,” warned a let- 
ter writer to the Daily Telegraph recently, 
and the Economist noted last week, after 
De Gaulle’s press conference in Paris. that 
“the British government cannot but have 
been painfully reminded how completely, 
for the moment, the power to influence 
events in continental Europe has been 
taken from its hands.” 

Some influential British civil servants 
now privately concede that Britain’s post- 
war isolation from the Continent may 
have been a historic mistake in foreign 





policy. But dominant forces in both the 
Conservative and Labor parties seem re- 
luctant to leave the safety of the three 
familiar circles. The old isolation speaks 
to something basic in British pride. The 
government's attitude toward Europe still 
seems to be to procrastinate and to im- 
provise. Britons argue that Franco-German 
amity is unnatural, that a European move- 
ment without Britain is bound to fade 
once De Gaulle or Adenauer is gone, and 
that the Common Market structure of 
the Inner Six may well pass into history 
under the pressure of events. But despite 
these complacent prophecies, the evidence 
indicates that the alliance of the six con- 
tinental nations has momentum on its 
side. Belgium, with the support of France, 
is now proposing that the Common Mar- 
ket mechanism be broadened to include 
political consultation. Greece, Turkey and 
Spain are clamoring to join the Common 
Market. As a pallid substitute of the Free 
Trade Area that it once demanded, Brit- 
ain is forming its own economic league, 
an Outer Seven, bringing Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Switzerland, Austria and 
Portugal into a loose tariff agreement. 
But the British, who privately admit that 
the Outer Seven is a patchwork job, now 
describe it as “‘a pier from which we can 
build a bridge with the Common Market.” 
It promises to be no more than that. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan now 
feels the need to draw closer to Europe. 
When he first came to power after Suez, 
he gave top priority to repairing Britain’s 
strained U.S. relations. Since his election 
victory in October, he has shifted his con- 
cern to Europe. That was the meaning of 
Selwyn Lloyd's visit to Paris last week, 
which produced more assurances than 
achievement. Next on the agenda: a long- 
postponed state visit to London this week 
by Konrad Adenauer. 


WEST GERMANY 
Discontented Ally 


In Bonn there were two kinds of dis- 
content last week: the politicians, upset 
because Chancellor Adenauer was not let- 
ting them in on his international dealings; 
the Chancellor, upset because his allies 
were not taking him into their confidence. 

In one month, der Alte had received at 
least two letters from President Eisen- 
hower, one from Premier Khrushchev and 
several from President de Gaulle, and 
hugged them to himself. He treated For- 
eign Minister Heinrich von Brentano 
highhandedly, ordering him to draft com- 
munications, then editing and sending 
them off without bothering to let Bren- 
tano know the final results. While the 
Foreign Office remained ignorant, one man 
continued to share the Chancellor's se- 
crets: State Secretary Hans Globke, the 
indispensable confidential clerk who—his 
enemies never let him forget—25 years 
ago wrote the official commentary on the 
Nazis’ racial laws. Last week, when the 
Bundestag held its first foreign-policy de- 
bate in 18 months, Adenauer did not 
bother to speak. Members could only 
guess what lay behind his dark and ambig- 
uous warning at Baden-Baden last month 
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that Germany had still to “pay” for 
World War II. 

Adenauer himself was reported to be 
shocked and angered to find that his ally 
De Gaulle had arranged Khrushchev's vis- 
it to Paris without first consulting him. 
Although Adenauer had discussed and ap- 
proved in advance the French President's 
moves to block an early summit. he was 
finding De Gaulle a difficult ally. He had 
been troubled when De Gaulle pulled his 
Mediterranean navy out from NATO con- 
trol. He was profoundly embarrassed 
when De Gaulle remarked that the Oder- 
Neisse line between East Germany and 
Poland should be Germany’s permanent 
eastern frontier, Recently, German dig- 
nity was affronted when two French de- 
stroyers intercepted the West German 
freighter Bilbao and forced it to put into 
Cherbourg on the suspicion (unfounded. 
as it turned out) that it was carrying 
arms to the Algerian rebels. 

The German-French alliance is “the 
laughing stock of the world.” cried Bonn’'s 
General-Anseiger, and the — influential 
Stuttgarter Zeitung complained “De 
Gaulle has assigned us the role of mere 
pedestal for his power.” The long-mori- 
bund refugee organizations—which claim 
to speak for more than 12 million Germans 
exiled from German lands now in Com- 
munist hands—visited Adenauer to warn 
of restiveness in their ranks since the 
Oder-Neisse talk started. The presidents 
of four North German states wrote, warn- 
ing the Chancellor not to bind the Federal 
Republic so closely to France and the 
Common Market countries. that tradi- 
tional North German trade ties to Britain 
and Scandinavia would be hurt. 

This week, hobbling on a cane to prop 
a leg hurt on an Italian holiday last sum- 
mer, the old Chancellor prepared to fly 
to London to persuade Britain that the 
Federal Republic has not put all its eggs 
in De Gaulle’s basket. 


Free from Marx 

At an extraordinary congress at Bad 
Godesberg last week, West Germany's So- 
cial Democratic Party, defeated in the 
past three elections by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats—and by in- 
creasing margins, formally shed the Marx- 
ist principles upon which it was founded 
96 years ago. The new platform favors 
“a free market wherever free competition 
really exists.” Instead of a rigidly con- 
trolled economy, it now seeks “as much 
competition as possible. as much plan- 
ning as necessary.” 


ITALY 
The President's Wish 


Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi, 72, 
is a left-minded politician serving a seven- 
year term of office in the ornate, mir- 
rored Quirinale Palace, which he considers 
a gilded cage. Playing host to the beau- 
teous Grace Kelly and her husband, the 
Prince of Monaco, as he did fortnight ago, 
comes under the heading of work; 
Gronchi longs to play a more vital role in 
world politics. 

Gronchi fancies himself ideally suited 
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to mediate between East and West. He 
got his chance when an Italian official 
brought back word that Khrushchev would 
be glad to have Gronchi as a guest in the 
Kremlin. Gronchi was willing, but not all 
Italians cheered. The Vatican Radio gave 
pointed prominence to an article in La 
Civilta Cattolica that said that “the cold 
war cannot be solved by smiles and 
handshakes.” // Quotidiano, the news 
organ of Catholic Action, declared that 
“Gronchi’s proposed trip is a source of 
serious concern to all Catholics.” 
Himself a Catholic and a key figure in 
the Christian Democratic Party, Gronchi 
was so annoyed by the Vatican's attitude 
that he grumbled aloud that “among 
other matters subject to revision” was 
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the Lateran Treaty of 1929, which regu- 
lates relations between church and state 
in Italy. In the end Italy’s Cabinet ap- 
proved Gronchi's mission to Moscow in 
January, but also unanimously agreed 
that any exchange of visits should be lim- 
ited to “heads of state, to avoid the possi- 
bility that Khrushchev could reciprocate 
by coming to Italy.” Russia’s aging figure- 
head, President Kliment Voroshilov, 
might be acceptable in the Holy City, but 
not Khrushchev. Reason: many Italians 
fear the impact of Khrushchev on a land 
with the biggest Communist party out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

Throughout, the Soviet government 
maintained a discreet silence. Remarked 
the press attaché of the Russian embassy 
in Rome: “We have no comment—ex- 
cept that Italians talk too much.” 


Miracle in San Marco 

San Marco d'Urri is like scores of vil- 
lages that cling to the Apennine foothills 
southeast of Genoa. It is a half-deserted 
huddle of 50 decaying, slate-roofed houses, 
without telephones, cars or even a police- 








man. Life has changed little since Genoese 
Christopher Columbus set sail for the New 
World, creating a path that many Italians 
have fol!owed since. The people of San 
Marco live mainly on chestnuts and vege- 
tables, seldom taste meat, except on four 
feast days each year, Last week the dour 
and cagey villagers danced self-consciously 
in the streets before the cameras that had 
come to record the biggest event ever to 
take place in San Marco d’Urri. 

Joy Every Quarter. One of the towns- 
people—whom no one really remembered 
—who set forth to make his fortune in the 
New World was a Genoese foundling 
named Leopoldo Pietro Saturno, whom a 
San Marco farmer and his wife adopted 
to help with the chores. At 20 he left for 
the U.S. and settled on an irrigated farm 
beside Reno's Truckee River. Soon he was 
able to send back to San Marco for his 
bride—his village sweetheart, Teresa Tis- 
sians. By the time he died in 1919, Leo- 
poldo had raised five children and laid the 
foundations of a fortune in downtown 
Reno real estate. In the years since, by 
prudent investment, Leopoldo’s two sons, 
Joseph, now 71, and Victor, 64, boosted 
the family’s wealth to an estimated 
$2,000,000. but continued to live in bache- 
lor simplicity in an unostentatious bunga- 
low on Reno's Arlington Avenue. 

One day, remembering their parents’ 
talk of the hard poverty in their old- 
country village, the two brothers—who 
had never t 





been there—decided on a gift 
for San Marco. Everyone in the village 
would be given 25 shares of Bank of Amer- 
ica stock, worth $1,200, with annual divi- 
dends running to $80 or more. Said Jo- 
seph: ‘We felt that giving them stock, so 
they would get a dividend check every 
quarter, would put joy in everyone's 
heart.”’ Argued Victor: “Then we thought 
that because of America’s trouble with 
Russia . . . this might be a pretty good 
move. Because if Italy went Communist 
the whole of Africa would be open to 
Russia.”’ He added: “If these people hang 
onto their stock, it will be worth a lot of 
money someday.” 

To See the Pope. Several weeks ago a 
Bank of America officer moved into the 
village, quietly began listing everyone en- 
titled to stock—from 18-month-old Ori- 
etta Perasso to go-year-old Giovanni Fer- 
retto, Unaccustomed to stocks and banks, 
or for that matter to generous, impulsive 
gestures from strangers, the villagers were 
suspicious. But last week all save a few 
skeptics donned feast-day clothes to sign 
their names—or “X"—to their Bank of 
America stock certificates. Few had de- 
cided what to do with their money. “We 
wait until tomorrow,” said one peasant. 
“I might buy a suit,” allowed another. 
“And I'd like to see the Pope. only I'm 
afraid I'd get lost in Rome.” 

Some in the village wanted to erect a 
plaque in the churchyard to their distant 
benefactors, financed by the first $40 from 
everyone's dividend check. Later they de- 
cided that $8 a head should be plenty. 
Other villagers argued that instead they 
should rename the village Saturno. “It’s a 
great honor,” said one, adding slyly: “And 
it costs nothing.” 
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RUANDA-URUNDI 


Revolt of the Serfs 

In the darkest days of World War I, 
about the only consolation that fell to 
the Belgians was the capture in Africa of 
two small and scenically beautiful German 
territories on the eastern border of the 
vast Belgian Congo. Thereafter, first un- 
der a League of Nations mandate and 
then under the U.N.. Belgium continued 
to rule Ruanda and Urundi through a 
master tribe of willowy African giants 
named the Watutsis. The Watutsis had 
been for four centuries the lords of the 
Land of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
there seemed little reason why they should 
not continue to be so. But last week, this 
convenient arrangement lay in ruin. “Bel- 
gium did a very bad business,” sighed 
Premier Gaston Eyskens as he surveyed 
the latest of Belgium’s colonial disasters, 
“when it took over Ruanda-Urundi.” 

Just where the Watutsis came from, 
whether from Egypt or Ethiopia, no one 
can say, but as soon as they made their 
appearance in what was to become Ruan- 
da and Urundi. their great size (average 
height: 6 ft. 6 in.) froze the hearts of the 
tribes already living there. The pygmy 
Mutwas (average height: 4 ft. 6 in.) 
quickly became their slaves, and the in- 
dustrious Muhutus (average height: aver- 
age) gradually settled down into a kind of 
serfdom. Though only some 550.000 
strong, the tall Watutsis dominated a land 
of 4,600,000. They dressed themselves in 
fine togas and rich skins. performed war 
dances and dedicated themselves to the 
accumulation of lyre-horned cattle. 

Lord Ever Just. Their feudal rule was 
especially intricate in Ruanda. At the cen- 
ter stood the great Mwami (king), the 
absolute Lord Ever Just and descendant 
of Envoys from Heaven. He ruled through 
a council of wisemen and a college of 
Biru (jurists), who were the Keepers of 
the Fire and of the Royal Drum, the sym- 
bol of power. 

Over the centuries, the pattern hardly 
changed—until the tides of African na- 
tionalism began to lap even at the borders 
of the Land of the Mountains of the 
Moon. Though the Belgians never serious- 


ly interfered with the old order, the 
schools they opened gave the Muhutus 
some new notions about their old masters. 
In 1957 the Muhutus even formed their 
own political party. The Watutsis in turn 
also organized, began badgering Brussels 
to give them autonomy at once while they 
still had the Muhutus firmly under their 
thumb. The last thing they wanted was for 
Brussels to push through its new plan to 
set up elected parliaments in Ruanda and 
Urundi and turn the two territories into 
constitutional kingdoms. 

Off with Their Feet. Last week Belgium 
announced that it intended to do just that. 
And at almost the same moment, civil 
war broke out in Ruanda. A minor quar- 
rel between a subchief of the Muhutus and 
a group of Watutsis sparked bloody in- 
cidents all over the country. Armed bands 
of Muhutus, feeling the strength of their 
superior numbers, turned almost every hill 
into a natural fortress. Though the Muhu- 
tus left the Watutsi women and children 
alone, they showed no mercy to the males: 
those they did not kill they maimed by 
chopping off their feet. They put banana 
plantations to the torch, set dozens of vil- 
lages afire, left some helpless old people 
to burn to death in their own huts. In 
three days alone, 600 tribesmen were ar- 
rested for arson, and at week’s end the 
number of dead neared the 200 mark. 

In desperation the Watutsis, who had 
not fought on their own for centuries, 
called up their pygmy slaves to protect 
them with their poisoned darts. Some 
Watutsis took refuge inside European mis- 
sions; at least 5,000 refugees headed north 
for the bigger towns looking for safety. In 
a quick switch, Ruanda’s Mwami Kigeri 
and his Keepers of the Drum began pep- 
pering Brussels with messages of loyalty. 
The Belgians sent in 24 fresh platoons 
of the native Force Publique, airlifted 
300 Belgian paratroopers into Kigali and 
Nyanza. But the Belgian settlers them- 
selves seemed to feel that their own days 
were numbered: they opened scores of 
“panic accounts” in Congo banks and 
made inquiries about emigrating to the 
Rhodesias. As he put his coffee plantation 
up for sale, one Belgian sighed: “This is 
going to be Indonesia all over again.” 


EGYPT 
Death by Drowning 


Just as it has for 3,000 years, the mira- 
cle of Abu Simbel occurs at break of day. 
As the sun rises beyond the banks of the 
Nile, its rays flash like quicksilver into 
the narrow doorway of the Great Temple, 
penetrate 180 ft. through halls and pas- 
Sageways dug from the living rock, and 
burst in splendor in the innermost sanctu- 
ary upon the enthroned figures of Egypt's 
ancient gods. Archaeologist Arthur Weig:l 
pointed out that the temple was cunningly 
designed for this effect, and he speaks 
reverently of the hushed moment “when 
the sun passes above the hills, and the 
dim halls are suddenly transformed into a 
brilliantly lighted temple.” 

Yet Abu Simbel, which has defied man, 
time and the desert sands for three mil- 
lenniums, may soon be drowned by the 
backed-up waters of the Nile, and its 
sandstone glories dissolved to nothingness. 
With it will die the four 65-ft. guardian 
statues of Ramses II. who built the tem- 
ple in his honor around 1250 B.C. On one 
of these seated colossi appears what may 
be the first “Kilroy was here” message in 
military history. About 600 B.C.. two 
Greek mercenaries serving in the Egyptian 
army arrived at the temple and scratched 
on Ramses’ leg an account of their travels 
upriver as “companions of Psammetichus.” 
Like any other G.I.s, they signed their 
names as well: for the record, they were 
Archon and Pelekos. 

Underwater Temples. Not only the 
Great and the Small Temples at Abu 
Simbel, but a hundred other partially ex- 
cavated sites in Nubia and the Sudan— 
temples, forts, chapels, churches, mosques, 
tombs, prehistoric wall drawings—will be 
submerged in the 300-mile-long Nubian 
lake to be created by the building of the 
High Dam at Aswan, Rivaling Abu Sim- 
bel in historical value is the Greco-Roman 
temple on Philae Island, gradually built up 
over earlier ruins beginning in the 3rd 
century B.C. Philae is already flooded five 
months of the year by the existing dam at 
Aswan. and when the first stage of the 
new High Dam is completed upstream by 
Soviet engineers and Egyptian workmen 
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in 1965, the island and its temple may 
vanish beneath a second lake created be- 
tween the two dams. 

To save the endangered monuments, 
Egypt’s Minister of Culture, Sarwat 
Okasha, appealed to the world’s univer- 
sities and foundations. Getting little re- 
sponse, Minister Okasha turned to 
UNESCO for assistance because the cost 
of preserving the treasures would be “ex- 
ceptionally great.” How great, the world 
discovered this week from the report of 
a UNESCO investigating mission, headed 
by U.S. Archaeologist Dr. John Otis Brew. 
Abu Simbel and Philae, says the UNESCO 
report, can be safeguarded by a system of 
dikes, levees and protective dams at a cost 
of $64 million. If any more of the 15 ma- 
jor temples and historic sites located in 
the area to be flooded are also to be pre- 





served, experts estimate that the cost 
might run as high as $roo million. 

Bigger Bargains. Egypt, which needs 
the High Dam at Aswan to help raise the 
appallingly low standard of living of its 
people, belatedly hopes to save at least 
some of its treasure house of antiquities 
along the Nubian Nile. As a result, it is 
playing down its habitual nationalist an- 
tagonism toward foreign archaeologists. 
Instead of permitting foreign diggers to 
take away only a limited amount of their 
finds, Culture Minister Okasha offers par- 
ticipating governments one-half of all ob- 
jects unearthed in any new excavations 
they make in the lands to be flooded.* 
Further, he promises to give other ancient 
monuments, not yet designated, to 
ernments providing the most 
and financial assistance. 

Can the money be 
UNESCO spok 
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put it, the only recompense 
few 


cause 
would be “‘a priceless treasures of 
history, perhaps not enough to attract 
the necessary funds.” 


KENYA 


Putting Darkness Behind 

With words 
his navy blue uniform trin h gold 
braid and the Governor of 
Kenya rose in Nairobi’s Legislative Coun- 
cil to deliver his 
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AGO BY RAMSES II 


is a new government in England with a 
new Colonial Secretary, and a new Gov- 
ernor of Kenya,” said Sir Patrick Renison. 
“In a glowing spirit of challenge and ad- 
venture, let us put the darkness behind 
us and look bravely to the future. 

With that he declared to Legco the im- 
minent end of the official state of emer- 
gency under which Kenya has been ruled 


since the days of 1952, when the bloody 


Mau Mau uprising gripped the East 
African colony. For the revolt-infected 


tribes—the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru—it 
would mean the end of the passbook sys- 
tem that rigidly limited their travel, and 
the end of forced communal labor and 
mandatory residence in villages. For 
3,000 prisoners still behind bars or barbed 
wire for revolutionary activity, it would 
mean freedom under a sweeping amnesty 
program; only a few score of the toughest 
terrorists, including Mau Mau Founder 
Jomo Kenyatta, would remain imprisoned. 

Though the emergency would officially 
be over, key 
would be transferred onto Kenya’s regular 
statute books, including permits 


restricuuons on 


some temporary powers 
lor pout- 


torming 


ical meetings and 
African political parties. Said Sir I 
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“I hope experience Il show me I 

do not need the use of these controls.” 
Though one Kenya African leader 

grumped t his people would never be 


Kenyatta is tree 


were alarmed 


Jomo 





satisfied until 


and some white settlers 










the impend release of hundreds of 
Mau Mau murderers, Harold Macmillan’s 
new Colonial Secretary, bright yitious 
Iain Macleod, intends a bolder, more lib- 
eral approach to Britain’s colonial prob- 











lems in Africa. As one indication of the 
new trend in British colonial policy, Prime 
Minister Macmillan himself drove out to 
London Airport last week to welcome one 
of the most outspoken of new African 
leaders, President Sékou Touré of newly 
independent Guinea, on his way home 
after a visit to the U.S. That night Mac- 
millan gave Touré a white-tie state ban- 
quet at No. 10 Downing Street. 


INDIA 
Three Score & Ten 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru last 
week celebrated his joth birthday with 
jaunty self-confidence. To newsmen who 
asked him for some words of wisdom for 
New Delhi's schoolchildren, he replied, 
“A birthday message? That sounds very 
pompous.” Then, accepting a last garland 
of flowers from a little girl, Nehru got 
into his plane and was off to the hill re- 
sort of Dehra Dun to spend a relaxed 
weekend with his grandchildren. 

Nine Dead Bodies. To Nehru, things 
seemed to be going better for a change. 
Abroad, Red China, after long months of 
border aggression and arrogant bluster, 
had finally sent him a note couched in 
terms of common civility. China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai proposed that the armed 
forces of both nations withdraw 124 miles 
from the positions they now hold, and 
urged an early meeting to discuss frontier 
problems. Such a move might be advan- 
tageous to China but not to India, replied 
Nehru tartly, since it would mean ac- 
ceptance of Chinese control over large 
areas claimed by India. Nevertheless, he 
added, ‘‘the spirit of the Chinese letter is 
not bad.” The Reds also returned ten 
Indian policemen captured in last month’s 
skirmish in Ladakh, as well as the bodies 
of nine others killed in the same fight. 

Nehru was still worried by Peking’s 
militaristic intentions, but heartened by 
the support India was getting around 
the world. In Moscow, instead of siding 
with his Communist partner, Nikita Khru- 
shchev was urging both sides to embrace 
and make up. The remote land is not 
worth fighting over, said Khrushchev at a 
Moscow reception, though “give a general 
any situation and he will find strategic 
significance in it. I don't trust generals’ 
appraisal of strategic significance.” 

As for the U.S. position on the quarrel, 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter 
surprised reporters in Washington last 
week by remarking that the U.S. had not 
“taken any sides at all” in the Sino-Indian 
border dispute and, when pressed, con- 
ceded that “the U.S. has no view whatso- 
ever as to the rightness or wrongness of 
this issue.” After the conference, when 
prodded by his aides, Herter hastily issued 
a statement that his press conference re- 
marks “related only to the legalities of 
the rival claims.” But, whatever the legal- 
ities, he said, the Chinese Reds were 
“wholly in the wrong” in using force to 
assert their claims. 

Sixty-Two Cheers. Any sign by Nehru 
that he was determined to resist Chinese 
encroachment would obviously find his 
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people behind him. In fact, some were 
well ahead of him. Last week a crowd of 
300 university students paraded to Neh- 
ru’s home demanding the dismissal of un- 
popular Defense Minister V. K. Krishna 
Menon because of his “brazen-faced de- 
fense of Chinese aggression in Tibet.” 
Menon, who has been in New York at- 
tending the U.N. General Assembly, flew 
home at week's end to give his counsel 
to Nehru. 

In Nehru’s own waverings and hesita- 
tions these past weeks, his most de- 
termined opponents have been the Indian 
press and Indian students. The first he 
has called “excitable.’ and the second, 
“vulgar.” But even the press last week 
was offering some comfort to Nehru. A 





Jehangir Gazdar 
Bett HUTHEESING 


A prickly needle in a haystack. 


volume titled A Study of Nehru, pub- 
lished by the Times of India, is a birth- 
day compilation of 62 opinions—mostly 
laudatory—by such authorities as Presi- 
dent Tito of Yugoslavia, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Lord Mountbatten, Adlai Stevenson, 
Bertrand Russell and Soviet Journalist 
Ilya Ehrenburg. 

In this haystack of applause there is 
one prickly needle of criticism by Nehru’s 
younger sister, Krishna (“Béti’) Huthee- 
sing. While insisting on her love and 
admiration for her eminent brother, she 
traces a change from the young Nehru, 
who was “not by any means a saint 
but one who had strong convictions, 
ideals and dreams that could not be 
shattered by the influence of those around 
him,” to the present-day Prime Min- 
ister, who is “so different, so unapproach- 
able, stern, hard and even intolerant.” 
Worst of all, laments sister Béti, Nehru 
“has allowed himself to be surrounded by 
those who are known to be opportunists, 
and the entire government machinery, 
corrupt and heavy with intrigue, rules 
the land with no hope of an_ honest 
hearing from any quarter.” 





ASIA 
New Spirit 


“It’s not tidy, it’s an administrativ 
nightmare.”’ said the director. “But i 
works.” The Colombo Plan, with a tin 
staff of clerks, is a kind of clearing hous 
for economic relations between 15 “re 
cipient” nations of Southeast Asia an 
six “donor” nations—the U.S., Britair 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Japan 
Since the plan was started in Ceylon nin 
years ago, primarily as a mutual-aid forun 
of ten British Commonwealth nations, i 
has become the accepted regional head 
quarters for development plans affectin 
a quarter of the world’s population. I) 
that time $6 billion in foreign aid ha 
been pledged to its member countries— 
nearly $5 billion of it from the U.S 
About two-thirds of all the aid has gon 
to India. The original overall goals (17¢ 
more irrigated land, 10% more food pre 
duced, 67% -more electricity generated 
have long since been attained, yet so vas 
is the area’s increase in population (1 
million annually) that living standard 
have risen only slightly. 

Last week the plan’s Consultative Com 
mittee met in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, ‘Tha 
aging nationalist spellbinder, Presiden 
Sukarno, opened the session with an ora 
tion proclaiming that Asians should rejec 
everything from the West except. it 
money. Asian as well as non-Asian dele 
gates found Sukarno’s program datec 
tiresome and useless. ‘“The time has com 
for us to think less of the colonial pas 
and more of what tasks in fact lie ahea 
of us,” said Ceylon’s Finance Ministe 
Stanley de Zoysa, to the biggest applaus 
of the session. 

The conference took place just 20 
miles from Bandung, where in 1955 newl 
liberated Afro-Asian nations, full of hos 
tility toward their former rulers, joine 
in opposition to all colonialism. Red Chin 
was there too. Since then Red China ha 
lost friends over Tibet, the older Wester 
nations have won increased understandin 
of their own motives because they hav 
learned to understand the new nation 
better, and the new nations themselve 
have gained in political maturity. Th 
harsh spirit of Bandung was hardly de 
tectable among the delegates who i 
Jogjakarta last week enthusiastically vote 
to continue the Colombo Plan until 196¢ 


IRAN 
Paying the Penalty 


God’s club makes no noise; when | 
strikes there is no cure for the blow. 
—Persian Saying 





In humid, red-roofed Resht. an Lrania 
city of 120,000 near the shores of th 
Caspian Sea, death last week had an ay 
pointment with Mahmud Fagqizadeh, 3: 
A burly, handsome young man_ wh 
worked in the Imperial Forestry Servic 
black-browed Mahmud had quarreled wit 
an eminent Reshtian businessman, brooc 
ed over the affair in the company of 
bottle of vodka and then, while drunl 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


A Prince, a Princess and a Car with No Peer, a portrait. The formal dignity 
and mien of the Prince and Princess Hohenlohe is complemented by the 

proud, new Mercedes-Benz 220 photographed at the Hohenlohe shooting lodge. The 
Prince himself has been a Mercedes-Benz owner for decades because he has 

never found a car he considers to be better. Now, however, he is pleased to learn that 
tradition has not been despoiled. The new Mercedes-Benz models, through 

discreet improvements and evolutionary changes, also add to their heritage as cars 
of exemplary breeding... carefully constructed for connoisseurs. 


: MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 
Sedans, convertibles, sports cars... prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 





It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like 
a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. Drambuie was the 
personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 


rom Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 
y I 


after dinner—a Dram of Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 
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sought out the man and shot him to death. 

Mahmud knew that he must pay for his 
crime. He rose in his prison cell at 3:30 
on the morning of the day he was to be 
hanged. He made his religious ablutions 
by washing his arms, face and the insteps 
of his feet, prayed with the prison mullah, 
and sipped tea with relatives and friends. 
When one of his sisters broke into tears, 
Mahmud told her not to worry, said sooth- 
ingly that “death comes to everyone in 
this world.”’ Driving in a police car to 
Naserieh Square, where the public execu- 
tion was to be held, Mahmud sang con- 
tentedly: “O what a joy it will be to pass 
on to another world to hunt for a new 
sweetheart.” 

The enormous crowd in the square was 
held back from the gallows by police and 
200 soldiers. Latecomers were arriving by 
taxi, and villagers streamed in on foot 
from the surrounding countryside. Mah- 
mud was hailed by the thunderous cry of 
“Salavat” (Felicity to Mohammed and his 
descendants). Before his hands were 
bound, Mahmud handed a ring to the ex- 
ecutioner, an ancient custom intended to 
ensure a speedy death for a condemned 
man. The noose was slipped about his 
neck, and the hangman and his assistants 
hauled smartly on the rope. Mahmud shot 
six feet off the ground—then the rope 
broke, and he fell heavily to earth. 

Getting dazedly to his feet, Mahmud 
gestured toward the hangman, grinned and 
shouted to the crowd: “He wants another 
ring!’ He twisted his bound hands suffi- 
ciently to draw out a second ring from his 
pocket. The crowd broke into ululations 
of “Salavat!” Someone shouted for Mah- 
mud to sing a song, and he obliged. A 
peasant stepped forward, cried: “I am 
from Kuchesfahan. I don’t know this man 
and don’t know why they are hanging 
him. Let them hang me in his stead.” Oth- 
ers cried: “He is young—have pity!” and 
“Let him live!” 

Mahmud thanked his well-wishers and 
reassured them: “Just now, I did not feel 
the touch of death. I am filled with calm- 
ness. I am traveling to eternity in peace.” 
He submitted once more to the noose. 
This time the rope held, and Mahmud 
went to death dancing on air. Again the 
crowd intoned “Salavat!”, and many on- 
lookers threw silver coins at the gallows 
to cleanse themselves of contamination. 
The body dangled in Naserieh Square un- 
til evening, when it was taken down and 
buried in the municipal cemetery. Noth- 
ing in Mahmud’s life so became him as 
the leaving of it. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Army for Sale 


“I’ve fought 200 battles and never lost 
one,” brags South Korea’s army chief 
of staff, 41-year-old Lieut. General “Ti- 
ger’ Song Yo Chan, and with some 
reason. An incorruptible, tough-minded 
professional, Song fought throughout 
World War II with the Japanese army, 
during the Korean war commanded South 
Korea's crack Capitol Division, and won 
his nickname from admiring U.S. General 
James Van Fleet. But the offensive he 
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Cuter or STAFF SONG 
From tireless work, a tireless city. 


launched last February has proved in 
many ways the most arduous of his 
career. His mission: to root out whole- 
sale pilferage and embezzlement in the 
650,000-man Korean army, which has 
reached so enthusiastic a pitch that an 
irate U.S. Defense Department report 
said that open black-marketeering in ‘“‘vir- 
tually every commodity required to sup- 
port a military machine’—short of tanks 
and artillery—was “beyond description.” 

Immediately upon his appointment as 
chief of staff, Song launched an investiga- 
tion of the army from top to bottom. 
First results: the arrest of scores of 
crooked officers, from generals to lieu- 
tenants. Many were found to be taking 
bribes from contract-hungry businessmen 
—and in several cases even succeeded in 
buying off some of Tiger’s investigators, 
who in turn were also court-martialed. 
Other underpaid officers (a four-star gen- 
eral gets only $174 a month) had coolly 
pocketed payrolls for their own troops. 
Stolen military supplies had become so 
important to the South Korean economy 
that in June, when investigators stripped 
1,829 army tires from civilian vehicles, 
Transport Minister Kim Il Hwan had to 
beg Song to call them off—"Otherwise 
Seoul and other cities will be without 
any public transport.” 

Last week Tiger Song’s nearly com- 
pleted purge ran into unexpected opposi- 
tion. Assemblyman Um Sang Sup, a mem- 
ber of the opposition Democratic Party, 
charged that Song’s ruthless methods had 
prompted 153 officers to commit suicide 
rather than face courts-martial. Some, 
said Um, had actually taken their lives 
“while being questioned.” The chief of 
staff disputed the suicide figures, but his 
own statistics of accomplishment were 
stern enough. For grafting on the job, he 
had fired, in the past nine months, six 
major generals, nine brigadiers and 1,683 
other officers of field and company grade, 
including 61 colonels. 





THE PHILIPPINES 
The Same Old Mosquitoes 


From the cool heights of Baguio to 
steamy Zamboanga last week, 7,000,000 
Filipinos went to the polls to elect eight 
senators and close to 13,000 city and 
provincial officials. At his home in Bohol, 
chess-playing President Carlos Garcia al- 
ternated between rejoicing over the birth 
of his first grandchild and fretting over 
the electoral prospects. Though neither 
his own office nor his Nacionalista Party’s 
control of the 24-man Philippine Senate 
was at stake, Garcia knew that the off- 
year vote would be a test of his chances 
for re-election in 1961. 

By Philippine standards, it turned out 
to be the most peaceable election ever; 
although during the six-week campaign 
38 Filipinos had been killed and 131 
wounded, only two killings were reported 
on election day. But it was also an elec- 
tion, noted Manila’s Philippines Free 
Press, in which “the corruption of the 
people with their own money” reached 
“awesome” proportions. With the rich re- 
sources of government funds at their dis- 
posal, Garcia’s Nacionalistas reportedly 
spent $4,500,000 buying votes in Cebu 
Province (pop. 1,324,880) alone. 

Along with a bottomless campaign 
chest, Garcia & Co. had the advantage of 
divided opposition: unable to agree on a 
joint ticket, Vice President Diosdado 
Macapagal, Garcia-baiting boss of the 
Liberal Party, and Progressive Manuel 
Manahan, hailed by his followers as spirit- 
ual heir to the late great President Ramon 
Magsaysay, abandoned their threatened 
coalition against Garcia. The Nacionalistas 
did poorly in the cities. In Manila, brash, 
gun-toting Arsenio Lacson, one of Gar- 
cia’s archenemies, won a third term as 
mayor by a 2-to-1 majority; in Cebu 
City, Sergio Osmena Jr., son of the Phil- 
ippines’ wartime President, was elected 
mayor despite the fact that Garcia had 
sent down Osmena’s own father to cam- 
paign against him. Easy frontrunner 
among the 32 candidates for the eight 
Senate seats was Liberal Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, a handsome veteran of the Bataan 
Death March, who emerges as a man to 
watch in Philippine politics. Way down in 
14th place was colorless Juan Pajo, who 
as Presidential Executive Secretary serves 
Garcia on his most delicate errands. 

What finally turned the tide in the 
Nacionalistas’ favor was the vote from 
the barrios, the impoverished rural vil- 
lages where an avalanche of government 
money proved helpful. By week’s end the 
Nacionalistas seemed certain to elect five 
Senators—including Ramon Magsaysay's 
younger brother, Genaro, who, on the 
strength of his name, was running right 
behind Liberal Marcos, Although the de- 
feat of handpicked Candidate Pajo sug- 
gested that a good many Filipinos had 
had their fill of Carlos Garcia, the Na- 
cionalista Party as a whole had apparent- 
ly profited from one cynical popular ar- 
gument: “The mosquitoes inside the 
mosquito net have grown fat sucking 
your blood, and maybe they'll be satis- 
fied. Why let in fresh, hungry ones?” 
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THE AMERICAS 
Agenda: Trouble 


In a candid bid for new ideas on U.S. 
policy toward Latin America, President 
Eisenhower last week appointed a six-man 
National Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs, to be headed by Ike’s 
brother Milton, head of Johns Hop- 
kins University and longtime presidential 
watchdog on Latin American affairs. The 
President acted in the wake of worsening 
relations with Panama and Cuba. 

Trading Notes. Never before had a 
country off U.S. shores been as unfriendly 
as Louisiana-sized Cuba, which engaged 





friendly to the U.S. people, recounted 
“sacrifices” Cuba had made, e.g., selling 
sugar at low prices to the U.S. during 
two world wars. He brushed off Cuba's 
expropriation of U.S. property as involv- 
ing only “transitory interests” of a “small 
group” of U.S. citizens. 

Spreading Fever. A secondary immi- 
nent problem for the Eisenhower com- 
mittee to consider is Panama. There last 
week the government went gunning for 
Canal Zone Governor William E. Potter, 
U.S. Army Major General on active serv- 
ice, who a fortnight ago firmly put down 
riots aimed at raising the Panamanian flag 
over the 1o- by 50-mile zone. The U.S. 








Cuban Ministry of State 


Castro's Anti-U.S. “Arrocity” PAMPHLET 
Either like the lie—or lump it. 


the U.S. in full-scale diplomatic debate, 
taking obvious relish in every word. Off 
the presses of the Cuban Ministry of 
State rolled a 14-page color pamphlet, 
loaded with “atrocity’’ pictures and de- 
signed to prove that the U.S. was respon- 
sible for “bombing and strafing” Havana. 

The pamphlet, referring to last month's 
unarmed leaflet-dropping run to Havana 
from Florida by Castro’s ex—Air Force 
Chief Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, went out in 
more than 100,000 English- and Spanish- 
language copies for worldwide distribu- 
tion. “Inaccurate, malicious and mislead- 
ing,” answered an official U.S. note, “An 
offensive brochure.” The Castro lies 
served the Communist purpose well, 
“When, at last, will the Yankees stop 
the bombings?” sighed Pravda. 

In reply to the U.S. protest, Cuban 
Minister of State Raul Roa delivered an 
18-page “white paper,”’ rewriting history, 
charging economic aggression and warning 
that Cuba will buy arms and planes “from 
whoever may be willing to supply them,” 
i.e., Russia, if need be. He patted Cuba's 
new government on the back for “un- 
equaled sportsmanship” in remaining 
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reply to a demand for Potter’s removal: 
a flat no. 

Beyond Cuba and Panama experts wor- 
ry that next February’s eleventh Inter- 
American Conference in Ecuador may 
bring a Communist-inspired anti-U.S. out- 
break like the riots in Bogota in 1948. But 
the U.S. is by no means isolated and 
embattled. Major hemisphere nations, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, have 
friendly and responsible governments and 
people. Such authentically liberal chiefs 
of state as Alberto Lleras Camargo of Co- 
lombia and Rémulo Betancourt of Ven- 
ezuela are increasingly wondering about 
Castro. Betancourt fortnight ago barred 
a visit by the Cuba revolution’s foremost 
pro-Communists: Majors Raul Castro and 
Ernesto (“Che”) Guevara. 

One friendly critic of the U.S., Brazil's 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, declared 
bluntly last week that the U.S. had al- 
ready forgotten the “warning” of last 
year’s anti-U.S. riots, which “presented 
us to the world as a continent divided 
by hate and resentment.” The new com- 
mittee constituted notice of intent to 
take the warning to heart. 








THE RIVER SEA 
Men and Medicine 


ustering all their resources of will 
m and strength, arming themselves 
with weapons of modern development 
from the bulldozer to the hypodermic 
needle, men are again battling to tame 
the wild basin of the Amazon. From the 
moldering towns that stand as monuments 
to earlier defeats, new roads are slashing 
into the jungle; virgin timber crashes 
down, letting in sunlight and pack-horse 
aircraft. Raw new concrete emerges from 
forms to make the walls of factories, the 
piers of bridges, the foundations for ma- 
chines. This time modern man, with all 
his new tools, may be able to do what his 
predecessors could not: build a permanent 
and growing economy out of a bewilder- 
ingly immense frontier. 

The job will take generations. Brazil- 
ians call the Amazon O Rio Mar (The 
River Sea), and it plows into the Atlantic 
with such momentum that its silt-brown 
stain can be seen too miles from the 
coast. In one minute it empties 3 billion 
gallons of water, as much as 14 Missis- 
sippis. Oceangoing freighters can navigate 
its channel for a distance as great as 
from New York to Ireland—and still find 
water deep enough to cover a ten-story 
apartment building. Ten of its 1,100 trib- 
utaries are longer than the Rhine; so 
broad is its mouth that it holds an island 
(Marajé) larger than Switzerland. Melt- 
ing Andean snows and glaciers, plus the 
go in. of tropical rain that falls each year, 
can make the river below Manaus rise 
60 ft., flood an area the size of Poland. 
The Amazon's tangled trees make up 25% 
of the earth's forests; its basin covers an 
area nearly as great as the continental 
U.S. 

It is as though Nature, in grim humor, 
rolled out an immense green piecrust, 
poured in a rich filling of almost every 
conceivable vegetable and mineral in the 
world, and then handed puny man a tiny 
fork. 

Warrior Women. The first man to take 
on the challenge of the Amazon was the 
river's discoverer, Spanish Explorer Fran- 
cisco de Orellana. Plunging over the Andes 
from the west coast in 1541, Orellana and 
his men sailed and fought their way down- 
stream for eight months. According to the 
expedition’s chronicler, they found a race 
of warrior women equal to the Amazons 
of Greek legend: ““These women are very 
white and tall,”’ he wrote. “They are very 
robust, and go about naked (but with 
their privy parts covered), carrying bows 
and arrows in their hands, each doing as 
much fighting as ten Indian men. They 
have a great wealth of gold and silver, 
and great cities of white stone glistening 
in the sun.” 

Thus the river got its name, though no 
one ever found the women again, or the 
great cities, or the gold. But the lands 
drained by the river do hold vast riches. 
Of the world’s 22,767 known plant species, 
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scientists have found 19,619 in the Ama- 
zon basin. The river and its tributaries 
churn with 1,800 species of fish (v. 150 
in all Europe), including the voracious 
little piranha (which attacks in schools to 
reduce a horse or a man to a skeleton in 
minutes) and the manatee (the sea cow 
that gave rise to the mermaid legend 
among early mariners). 

Rubber Barons. The biggest develop- 
ment of Amazon riches was the rubber 
boom, which began when Charles Macin- 
tosh started making raincoats in 1823. 
Vulcanization and later the automobile 
fed the prosperity; output rose to a peak 
of 42,286 tons in 1g912—at prices that hit 
$3 a lb. In the jungle, the rubber barons 
enslaved Indians and immigrants, drove 
them so hard that 300,000 died; a 230- 
mile railroad, built to carry rubber from 
Bolivia, cost 70 lives a mile to build. In 
Manaus, the rubber tycoons built man- 
sions and watched Pavlova dance in a 
$1o million opera house. Then England's 
Henry Wickham smuggled rubber tree 
seeds to London’s Kew Gardens and on to 
the Far East, where efficient plantations 
broke Brazil's monopoly. Now Brazil buys 
Malayan rubber. 

Men Wanted. The Amazon’s new 
awakening is beset with old problems. 
Tennessean Ronald Richardson, now 46, 
who after World War II duty in Belém 
stayed on to set up a lumber mill outside 
the town, knows them well; jungle vines 
are spreading over the mill and pigs root 





through his crumbling office. “It’s here,” 
he says. “No doubt about it—all the 
riches on earth. I don’t know how to get 
it out, but dammit’’—he pounded his desk 
so hard the Scotch bottle jumped—“it's 
here! We need men, real men.” 

Getting out the riches is notably hin- 
dered by disease. Malaria, yellow fever, 
yaws, trachoma and filariasis (a fore- 
runner of elephantiasis) sap men’s will 
to work and win. But disease is being 
fought hard and successfully. During 


Culver Service 


AMAZONS (GREEK VIEW) 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY ANTHONY LINCK 


World War II, the U.S. launched a Sp 
cial Public Health Service (SESP) to pr 
tect vital rubber workers from the Am. 
zon’s scourges, Now only eight of SESP 
3,153-man staff are U.S. citizens, and 97‘ 
of its annual $10 million budget com 
from Brazil. The outfit runs 249 rur 
clinics, 22 hospitals, 109 city water sy 
tems, 97 sewage-disposal systems. It hi: 
broadened life expectancy from 30 to 4 
years, reduced infant mortality in sor 
areas as much as 50%, confidently plat 
to eliminate filariasis in two years an 
malaria in seven. Last week in Iquito 
Peruvian and Colombian health ministe: 
signed a bilateral pact to eradicate smal 
pox, malaria and yellow fever in the 
parts of the Amazon basin, 

Two other big problems are power an 
transportation. Brazil's Amazon develoy 
ment board has built or is building plant 
to boost power by 61,000 kw. It has ct 
roads into millions of empty acres an 
most important, has connected the Am: 
zon basin to the rest of Brazil by a 1,36; 
mile jungle highway from Belém south t 
the new capital of Brasilia. 

Builders from All Over. Seeing hor 
in these improvements, settlers are cor 
ing in, turning wasteland into farms an 
farms into communities. The town of Gui 
rupi, nonexistent 18 months ago, has ju: 
finished harvesting a 24 million-lb. ric 
crop. Directed by U.S. geologists, seisme 
graph crews are hacking their way throug 
the brush to set off exploration blasts an 
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BEGINNING OF THE AMAZON'S 3,300-mile course to the range 
Atlantic is cluster t vy lakes in the Andes, like glacier- lonely the ke i t i 
fed Santa Ana Lake we . high in Peru’s Raura i 1 hu ork 1 ne ead ( er es. 





SCROUNGING ANTEATERS, nosing about trunk of Ama- farms. Because of acid diet of ants hich they scoop up with 
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MEDICINE MAN of the Mato U » scarifies a woman's leg with 
Grosso’s Camaiura ibe, one of sharp teeth of a piranha fish 
hundreds hidden in the Brazilian to bleed evil spirits from her body. 
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NEW AMAZON HIGHWAY, pushed by cutting 
crews and bulldozers through 340 miles of dense 
jungle, will provide link next April between nation’s 
new inland capital, Brasilia, and river port of Belém. 


BELEM (pop. 265,000), principal port for Amazon 
basin trade, does thriving contraband business in 





cars, cigarettes and other imports, coffee and co- 
coa exports that evade government controls. Ter- 
raced, 26-story apartment house looks \ 
to the Para River, one of three major channels 
that form the 207-mile-wide delta of the An 
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PUBLIC HEALTH VISIT to family « 
on Island of Snakes in Amazon delta is made by doc- 
tor and nurse of SESP, government medical service 
founded with U.S. help during World War II to com- 


bat tropical diseases among jungle rubber 





MANAUS OPERA HOUSE, with mos 
dome and plaza 1 relic of Da eat 
boom at turn of century. Built in 18of t Sr1o 
million cost, it attracted Italian stars at $1 


FLOATING CITY of homes and shops, on rafts that 

rise up to 17 ft. during floods, lines waterfront of 

Manaus (pop. 146 ), hemmed by jungle (rear). RIVER JUNCTION carries silt-laden Amazon and 
the clearer Rio Negro (coming from lower right) 
side by side for more than 15 miles until they merge. 
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measure the echoes for the government 
oil monopoly, Petrobras; drilling crews 
are battling their way through vines and 
tangled trees to bore into promising sub- 
stratum. Results so far: traces. 

Another mineral is a rich reality. In 
1941 a trader picked up a big black stone 
to ballast his canoe on the Amapari River, 
later had it analyzed. It turned out to be 
60% pure manganese, and today the mine 
is the Amazon's biggest enterprise, ship- 
ping out 75,000 tons a year. 

The newcomer who has struck it rich- 
est is Isaac Sabba, 53. The son of Czecho- 
slovakian immigrants who arrived in Ma- 
naus when he was 14, he worked on the 
docks to build capital, started buying and 
selling jungle produce, branched out into 
manufacturing (“This country can't de- 
velop if we just take things out of it”). 
Now Sabba’s string of eleven corporations 
is making tin cans and rubber tapping 
cups, shotgun shells, kraft paper, oil 
drums, prefabricated houses, dynamite. 
He distills essential oils, makes leather 
products, refines and distributes petrole- 
um. He has set up a businessman commit- 
tee to attract others to the frontier. 

“There is plenty of room,” says Sabba, 
and more men are moving into it, Belém- 
born Isaac Benzecry is processing alligator 
hides, distilling rosewood (for oils used in 
cosmetics), curing furs (ocelot, jaguar, 
otter) and skins (water hog, wild boar, 
deer). Onetime Belém Fruit Peddler and 
Cabbie Manuel Pinto Silva now turns out 
building tiles, cement and lumber, is put- 
ting the finishing touches on the Ama- 
zon’s first skyscraper in downtown Belém. 
Ukraine-born U.S. Citizen Maurice Klein- 
berg started Belém’s first deep-sea fishing 
fleet in 1956, now ships giant shrimp and 
red snapper to the U.S. and the Caribbean 
as fast as he can freeze them, 

Work vy. Tears. Despite the influx, the 
vast Amazon has only a_ sprinkling of 
people. The League of Nations once reck- 
oned that the basin could support goo 
million people, but only a scant 4,000,- 
ooo occupy the area, two-thirds of them 
caboclos, who live in huts, fish and loll in 
hammocks. Japan is one source of new- 
comers who seem immune to the easy- 
living lethargy that strikes native Bra- 
zilians and Indians. At Tomé Acu, below 
Belém, the Japanese have helped to carve 
out one of the world’s biggest pepper 
plantations. At nearby Guama_ colony, 
they are working round the clock to sup- 
ply Belém with food. Outside Manaus, 
others have turned cleared jungle into 
lush truck gardens. Amazonas Governor 
Gilberto Mestrinho says that the Japa- 
nese are exactly the kind of settlers the 
Amazon needs to build the future. “They 
don't cry for help every time they break 
an ax handle,” he says. “They are not 
afraid to work.” 

For the men who come to work, Brazil 
is determined to lend all the support it 
can, “Here man is overwhelmed by the 
enormity of nature.” says SESP Physician 
Carlos Guimaraes. “But we are going to 
make the Amazon a safe and healthy 
place to live. Then it can produce wealth 
and abundance.” 
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AN ‘EASY-DOES-IT’ HOLIDAY TIP 


Drink sparkling highballs 
with Canada Dry Mixers. 
They taste better... bubbles 


curb “‘morning-after’’! 


NEW MODERATION TREND. 
For a happier today and tomor- 
row—easy does it! Highballs 
made with sparkling Canada Dry 
Mixers fit the pattern. The in- 
effable, exclusive bubbles make 
drinks that are better for you! 
Bubbles speed liquid through sys- 
tem 80% faster than plain water, 
Bubbles aid digestion. Bubbles 
curb unpleasant after effects. 
Canada Dry's secret flavor for- 
mula enhances liquor’s taste! 
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iG 7 
QUININE 
WATER 


color and captivating bitter-sweet flavor. 


Gin & Sparkling Grapefruit: 
3 dashes of bitters into a 10-07. glass, 
add 1'% ox. gin and ice cubes, fill with 
sparkling Canada Dry Grapefruit, 
Tart! Tasty! Terrific | 








Gin & Tonic: 2 oz. gin, top with Canada Dry 
Quinine Water, with the unique Glacier-Blue 


‘DAN 


GINGER ALE 


Ginger Ale Highball: Over ice, pour your favor- 
ite liquor (144-2 oz.). Top with Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale to brighten the flavor. It's light, dry, 
not sugary sweet, sparkles with lively taste. 





Scotch & Soda: 2 oz. Scotch over ice, fill with 
sparkling Canada Dry Club Soda, Exclusive 
“Pin-Point Carbonation” curbs after effects. 


Hi-spot & Vodka: Pour 14 oz. vod- 
ka over ice cubes into tall glass. Fill 
with the irresistible lemony flavor of 
Canada Dry Hi-spot Lemon Soda. Clean- 
tasting, fresh-tasting, better tasting. 
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After a month in Moscow, Georgia- 
born Author Erskine (God's Little Acre) 
Caldwell, 55, returned to the U.S. little 
richer but far wiser about the Soviets’ 
fast way with a ruble. As one of the 
U.S.S.R.’s most popular U.S. writers (oth- 
ers: Mark Twain, Jack London, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe), Caldwell was intrigued 
about his royalties, if any, from many 
years of publication of his books. To his 
surprise, he learned that each publishing 
house had kept a tab of a sort on its debt 
to him. At one of them, he was told over 
much vodka that he was 20,000 rubles 
(about $2,000) to the good. He blithely 
took the money, and then the fun began. 
Already aware that he could not just fly 
out of the U.S.S.R. with a wad of Soviet 
currency, Author Caldwell set out valiant- 
ly to spend his capitalist-size bankroll 
there. But he could find almost nothing 
exportable to buy. In the end, Caldwell 
returned some 19,500 rubles to the pub- 
lisher for safekeeping, ignored blandish- 
ments to hang around and live like a mil- 
lionaire (a Black Sea villa, etc.) until his 
royalties ran out. 

Speaking to a reasonably square audi- 
ence in Boston, opinion-crammed Anthro- 
pologist Margaret (Coming of Age in 
Samoa) Mead, 57, turned her withering 
gaze on the beatniks, did her high-level 
best to define one: “A person who can't 
tolerate the meaninglessness of the low 
level of goodness, and just because it is 
both low level and good casts his artistic 
rebellions in bizarre and often misunder- 
stood forms.” 

The news from Pall Mall, Tenn., home 
town of Sergeant Alvin York, one of 
World War I's top heroes, was a little 
brighter. Teetotaler York, 71, crippled by 
a stroke in 1954, reported that his health 
is improving, allowed that he has even 
felt a yen to go hunting again. Another 
good omen: he has not heard recently from 





Associated Press 
SERGEANT YorK & Wire GRACIE 
Good omen-grabber. 
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federal revenooers about the $85,442 in- 
come tax they have asked for—a kingsize 
slice of the royalties York got from his 
movie biography, produced in 1941. “They 
claim I owe ‘em so much,” drawled the 
old soldier. “I say I don’t owe ‘em a dime!” 

Gadding about his native Midwest, Poet 
T. S. Eliot, 71, gazed nostalgically at 
some of his early published verses during 
a chat with newsmen at the University 
of Chicago. Then he went to St. Louis, 
where he was born and raised, for the cen- 
tennial celebration of Mary Institute, a 
private school for girls founded by his 
minister grandfather. Recalling how he 
once lived next door to the school’s gym- 
nasium and playground, Eliot confessed 
that he used to enjoy the facilities sur- 
reptitiously as soon as all the girls scooted 


UPI 


Poet Etror 
Old girl-follower. 


home for weekends. “Considering all this,” 
said he, “I consider myself to be an alum- 
nus of Mary Institute. I would say the 
one and only alumnus!” 

At a convocation of the high-domed 
American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia, members listened closely to pa- 
pers on such diverse subjects as Cytoplas- 
mic Incompatibility in Neurospora and 
Bastards in the Roman Aristocracy. But 
the most surprising contribution was a 
half-hour gem of erudition, illustrated 
with colored slides, on The /ridescent Col- 
ors of Hummingbird Feathers. Author: 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, 57, whose ex- 
cursions into advanced ornithology are 
somehow sandwiched into his workaday 
duties as president of massive E.I, du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Casting about for a royal guest of honor 
to grace a fund-raising Imperial WAIF 
ball in Hollywood, a committee eagerly 








Associated Press 
Princess Marie & “Kooxte” 


Young strap-drooper. 


grabbed obscure, pretty Princess Marie 
Cecilie of Prussia, 17, a great-granddaugh- 
ter of Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm II. At 
the party, Marie, the shoulder straps of 
her gown drooping starlet fashion, had a 
royal time, danced with mop-topped Sing- 
er Edd (“Kookie”) Byrnes, 26, comb- 
conscious dreamboat of TV’s high-rated 
77 Sunset Strip. 

Touring in the Far East, aged (85) 
Author W, Somerset Maugham remarked 
that he has one more book up his sleeve. 
But he will never know how his public 
will greet the work. It is already written, 
will not be published until after his death, 

It was still a big secret in Lebanon, but 
at the southern end of the United Arab 
Republic, Cairo’s daily Al Ahram noisily 
ripped the wraps off an Israeli spy ring 
ferreted out by Lebanese security sleuths. 
The spies, crowed Al Ahram, had operat- 
ed “in the guise of dancing and singing 
troupes that include world-famous artists.” 
One of the “Israeli agents’: hot-lipped 
Trumpeter Louis (“Satchmo”) Arm- 
strong, who has tooted his horn in Israel, 
is openly fond of Israeli cats. In Manhat- 
tan, Accused Spy Armstrong broke up on 
hearing the Arab cats’ complaint, graveled 
to a newshen; “Why, honey, I don’t have 
time for spying. I got a young wife and a 
trumpet. That occupies all my time. You 
know what I mean?” 

Winning a 25-year battle for freedom, 
oldtime Bootlegger Roger (“The Terri- 
ble”) Touhy, now 61, was slated for 
springing this week by the Illinois Parole 
Board, Sentenced in 1934 to 99 years for 
the celebrated and controversial kidnaping 
for-ransom of Swindler John (“Jake the 
Barber”) Factor, Convict Touhy did little 
to help his cause by escaping from prison 
in 1942, drew a 199-year stretch for that 
indiscretion. As the gates of the Big House 
in Joliet were about to open for him, 
Touhy was also set to publish a claim of 
innocence—The Stolen Years (Penning- 
ton Press; $4.50). 
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“I can give you 1'750 
reasons why I renta 


9?? 


ear from 





has 1'750 offices! 


“That's more offices, more cars than 
anyone else in the rent a car business. 


“It gives me 1750 places where I can 
rent... leave...or reserve a Hertz car. 


“With 1750 offices, the Hertz ‘Rent it 
here-Leave it there’ plan is the best. 
With my HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge 
Card* I can rent a car and charge it in 
any city immediately.” 

Next time you need a car, take advan- 
tage of the 1750 reasons that make Hertz 
the world's largest rent a car service. 


puts you 
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Rent a car 


m, 


Clean beautiful new Chevrolets and other fine cars 


in the driver’s seat! 


Hertz honors Air Travel, American Express, Diners’ Club, Hilton Carte Blanche and other accre lited charge cards. 





MEDICINE 
Warm Water, Warm Heart 


When police found William Flanagan 
in a Philadelphia gutter, he was barely 
conscious and obviously suffering from 
long exposure to the frosty night air. 
At Hahnemann Hospital, Intern Edward 
Brunner was still examining Flanagan 





43. a 6-ft.-3-in. laborer, when the pa- 
tient’s heart stopped. Dr. Brunner slit 
open Flanagan's chest, and began mas- 


saging his heart. (It was the first time 
that Dr. Brunner, 30, had had to open a 
chest.) Surgeon Frank Sterba put a tube 
down the patient's windpipe, hooked it 
to a mechanical ventilator to take care of 
his breathing. 

Flanagan's _ off-again-on-again heart 
stubbornly refused to resume its normal 
beat, though five doctors massaged it in 
relays for three hours. Adrenaline and 
other heart stimulators failed. So did 
electric shock. The trouble, Dr. Francis 
Coughlin Jr. decided, was that although 
heated blankets and hot-water bottles 
were warming Flanagan's outer layers. the 
blood in the heart was still chilled. So he 
had six quarts of warm, sterile saline 
solution poured into the open chest, onto 
the heart, while he and his colleagues con- 
tinued the massage. Flanagan's heart re- 
sponded with two or three normal beats, 
then fluttered wildly again. There was no 
time to heat more sterile saline. Dr. 
Coughlin ordered pots and pans, buckets 
and basins filled with warm tap water, 
sloshed this into Flanagan's chest for 
half an hour. 

When 20 gallons of tap water had done 
its work, Flanagan's heart picked up with 
a firm beat, quickly cleared his head. 
Having had no anesthesia, he promptly 
tried to climb off the table, had to be 
restrained until his chest could be sewn 
up. A World War II top kick, Flanagan 
was soon sitting up, eating three squares 
a day, expected to go home next week. 
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Russell C. Ho 


Dr. BRUNNER & PATIENT FLANAGAN 
Out of the tap, into the chest. 
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WorkKsHop THERAPY IN LENINGRAD’S BEKHTEREV INSTITUTE 
Out of the ward, into the home. 


Soviet Psychiatry 

American physicians who believe that 
U.S. medicine is the world’s best in all 
departments got a jolting report this week 
from a research psychiatrist who spent 
five weeks in Russia last summer, con- 
cluded: “The care of mental patients in 
the Soviet Union is superior to our own 
in a number of important respects.” 

Dr. Nathan S. Kline, 43, research di- 
rector at New York’s Rockland State 
Hospital, told the New York Academy of 
Sciences that whereas the U.S. is woefully 
short of doctors for the mentally ill, the 
Soviet Union comes close to meeting ideal 
U.S. standards. In proportion to popu- 
lation, it has 50% more physicians for 
mental illness than the U.S. 

Equally significant is the ratio of psy- 
chiatrists to hospitalized patients. Against 
one for 200 patients in the U it is one 
for every in Russia. And whereas many 
U.S. psychiatrists are engaged in intensive 
therapy, often of the analytic type, so 
that they have time for only a small 
number of patients, intensive and pro- 
longed treatment is rare in Russia, where 
there is no waiting for psychiatric care. 

Paid to Stay Home. Most striking, to 
Dr. Kline, was the basic difference in 
handling psychotic patients. In the U.S. 
most are promptly admitted to big (usual- 
ly state) hospitals, and many spend the 
rest of their lives there, slowly deteriorat- 
ing. Outpatient treatment at clinics or in 
day hospitals is still rare. In Russia the 
reverse is true. “Hospitalization is for ex- 
tremely brief periods by our standards, 
with very early discharge and follow-up 
in the dispensaries,” said Dr. Kline. The 
relatively few psychiatric hospitals are 
almost entirely for acute cases. The many 
dispensaries (eleven in Leningrad alone) 
care for the vast majority of cases. 

Some long-term (so-called chronic) 
psychotic patients are kept in work vil- 








lages (kolonii) out in the country. “This,” 
reported Dr. Kline, ‘was the one type of 
facility which I could not obtain per- 
mission to visit.” But a great majority of 
long-term patients are kept at home, 
treated by their families under hospital 
supervision. A mentally ill worker draws 
a disability pension for as long as he is 
unable to work. His family can get up to 
4oo rubles ($40) a month to care for 
him. But it still costs the state only 
about half as much as keeping him in a 
hospital, said Dr, Kline—and, more im- 
portant, it helps the average patient get 
better faster. 

Work to Get Well. The Soviets reject 
Freud and his analytic principles. In his 
place they have elevated Ivan P. Pavlov, 
apostle of conditioned reflex psychology. 
One result is that neurotics are hospital- 
ized far more often than in the U.S., 
since environment is blamed for neurotic 
disturbances. But these patients rarely 
stay longer than two months. 

Prominent at both inpatient and out- 
treatment units is the emphasis on work 
as one of the most important and con- 
structive factors in treatment. (In U.S. 
hospitals, occupational therapy is usually 
make-work and little better than leaf 
raking.) Workshops. Dr. Kline found, 
constitute complete industrial production 
units, é.g., one in Leningrad has six full- 
size looms and manufactures snowsuits. 
Patients not only get training, but re- 
ceive full industry-scale pay for their 
work. Not only do they get better faster, 
but often they emerge from the hospital 
better able to support themselves and 
their families than when they entered. 


“Age Cannot Wither .. ."" 


In healthy married couples, old age 
alone is no bar to enjoyment of sexual 
relations, Duke University Psychiatrist E. 
Gustave Newman reported last week to 
the Gerontological Society. From a study 
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Capture all the action and color of your Christmas with a new Kodak or Brownie Movie Camera 
y 


Kodak suggests 


a Christmas! 





Kodak gifts for a happy Christmas ! movies to save and share the fun! 
Fun begins early Christmas morning—and never ends This is the perfect time to start your movie diary—the 
when you give Kodak gifts that say: ““Open me first!” surest way to keep ail the holiday action and color! 





Automatic camera—Brownie price. Exposure-meter 8mm model. Kodak Superb 16mm movie camera for ad- 
8mm Brownie Automatic Movie Cam- Cine Scopemeter Camera, Turret f/1.9, vanced amateur or professional. Cine- 
era, f/2.3, has built-in electric eye that has a built-in light meter, filters, and Kodak K-100 Turret Camera has choice 
sets lens automatically .. . $74.50. versatile 3-lens range . . . $99.50. of fine Ektar Lenses . . . from $337. 
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Camera and projector— $77! Brownic Brilliant projector. Brownie 500 Movie Fully automatic 8mm movie projector. 
Movie Camera, //2.3, makes 8mm Projector for 8mm movies has super- Kodak Cine Showtime Projector 
movies simple as snapshots... $32.50. bright lamp. Gives you reverse action, threads itself, starts show 

Brownie 8 Movie Projector... $44.50. “stills,” forward projection... $79.50. automatically... $137.50. 


Many dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice. 


See Kodak's ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and **The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.”” Kodak 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. en 








Diamond Decanter, Designed by Walter Landor and Associates 
g 


So perfect for someone you know... 

.a very particular someone. If he has tasted Old Fitz before, he will rejoice. 
In any case, the crystal-cut elegance of the Diamond Decanter—and the unique 
character of its bourbon—will assure him that you have selected the authentic 


handiwork of the world’s most particular distiller. This year, give and serve 


the memorable flavor of 
rg) 


YOUR KEY ~~ OSPITALITY 
we 


Mellow 100 Proof + Kentucky Straight Bourbon « Distilled, Aged and Bottled by America’s 
Oldest Family Distillery + STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY «+ Established Louisville, Kentucky 1849 








Available in Luxury Gift Wrap or Diamond 
Decanter at no extra cost 





of 149 couples aged 60 to 93. the Newman 
research team found that 70% continued 
to have sexual relations up to age 70 
—and some of them into their late 8os. 
The frequency showed a wide range, from 
four or five times a year to three times 
a week, with higher frequencies in the 
lower socio-economic classes. Main reason 
for discontinuance of marital relations: 
ill health. 


Neuter Hormone 

A synthetic substance that belongs to 
the sex hormone family but has no effect 
on sex characteristics and is not really a 
hormone* was reported last week to be 
the most promising new weapon in the 
drug treatment of breast cancer. Dr. Al- 
bert Segaloff, of New Orleans’ Alton Ochs- 
ner Medical Foundation, described the 
paradoxical chemical and its promising 
performance to 750 experts gathered in 
Washington by the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Cancer Chemotherapy National Serv- 
ice Center to report progress on the most 
active sector of the anticancer front 
(Time, July 27). 

In most women, at some stages of the 
disease, breast cancer can be slowed down 
or actually made to shrink by the male 
sex hormone testosterone. But this has 
unwanted side effects, causing many pa- 
tients to grow beards and develop deep 
voices. Some women, Dr. Segaloff noted, 
put feminine charm before health and life 
and refuse testosterone treatment. But 
recent research, notably at Manhattan’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, has shown that 
when the body breaks down natural hor- 
mones, many of them have chemical de- 
scendants which are surprisingly potent, 
and sometimes in different ways from 
their parent substances. 

In a related process, testosterone can 
be transformed into testololactone. Chem- 
ists at E. R. Squibb & Sons had found 
that bacteria could make testololactone 
by fermentation. When they tried to pro- 
duce it this way in bulk, said Dr. Segaloff, 
the bugs rebelled and turned out instead 
a variant called delta-l-testololactone. 
It was just as well: testololactone has 
proved to have all the virilizing proper- 
ties of testosterone. But the delta-l var- 
iant, tested so far in 24 patients, proved 
in seven cases to be as potent as testoster- 
one in suppressing cancer growth, and 
with no virilizing effects. 





Medical researchers had begun to de- | 


spair of finding chemical cousins of sex 
hormones from which the sex-character 
stimulation could be divorced. But now 
that chemists have turned the trick with 
male hormones, they hope to repeat it 
with female hormones. This could be im- 
portant to men, in far greater numbers 
than to breast cancer victims. because 
female hormones appear to afford some 
protection against the major dangers of 
atherosclerosis. But many men have re- 
fused them because of the feminizing ef- 
fects from the doses usually given. 


* Recalling Voltaire’s definition of the Holy 


Roman Empire: “Neither Holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire.” 
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THOMAS F. FINLEY 


active leader of youth groups 
in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, and 
electrical engineer ac Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is a typical “Preferred 
Risk” home owner. He pur- 
chased General's money-saving 
“All-In-One” Homeowners 
Policy through the Russell 
Agency. General Insurance 
Company of America commis- 
sioned Stan Galli, nationally 
prominent artist, to make this 
portrait sketch. 


“Here’s how I save money with 
General’s Homeowners Insurance.’ 


“Like most home owners, I keep my property in good repair .. . safe from fire 
and other hazards. This care means cash savings with General's ‘All-In-One’ 
Homeowners Policy.*” 

Responsible home owners, like Mr. Finley, naturally have fewer losses. They 
deserve a lower insurance cost. “Preferred Risks” also qualify for better cover- 
age, with virtually everything they own protected in one all-inclusive policy. 

Your nearby General Insurance Company of America agent is listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Call now, or write Dept. B 11, Seattle, Washington. 


*Not in Maine or Vermont. Savings through dividends in some states, 


ARE YOU A “PREFERRED RISK"? 
Earning General's exclusive Gold 
Card is not a matter of wealth or 
position, Any responsible person 
who takes pride in his possessions 
can qualify for General's "All-In- 
One” Homeowners Policy. 
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Zor ANce GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
+f ) OF AMERICA Companion Companics eos Aele4 en Com- 
pany of America ( money-saving auto insurance) and LIF nsurance Company 
GENERAL of America ( years ahead approach to life insurance) 
7 . aw Home Office: Seattle. Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, $1. Lonis, Dallas, Denver, 
ME Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, Canada 
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LITTLE PEAS 
with Verve 








ccording to medieval 
legend, the thunder-god 





»And men respectfully ate 
peas only on his day, Thursday. 


Today, however, the rare taste of 
two exceptional kinds of peas has 
caused the bolder sort of men to eat 


peas more often. One of these kinds, 
as you well know, is the celebrated 
petits pots of France. The other is its 
only rival, a special kind of peas being 
grown on certain acres in 
this country. 

These little American 
peas are very sprightly to 
the taste. They're little peas 
with verve. Very young and 
tender. Their flavor quite 





unlike that of any other peas 
you may have tasted. 

This most unusual flavor 
begins with the genealogy of 
these little peas. They are 
grown from seed developed 
through hundreds of re- 
corded breedings and cross- 
breedings. This seed is 
planted in soils specially re- 
served for its nurture, in a 





climate peas like best. 

The stripling plants are 
carefully tended during their brief life. 
And when the little peas have achieved 
their peak flavor, they are picked and 
packed promptly to retain all their 
succulence. | 

These verve-y little peas are called | 
Le Sueur Brand peas. Finer grocers do 
their best to keep them in supply. May 
we suggest that you order several tins 
and enjoy them tonight? Or Thursday? 


LE SUEUR 


BRAND 
Very Young Small 


PEAS 


Le Sueur, Minn. 
1. OGGCo, | 





Green Giant Company, headquar 


“Le Sucur” Brand Reg. U.S, F 





THE PRESS 





Togetherness 


It was an odd newspaper that landed 
on Portland, Ore. doorsteps one morning 
last week. One story read from right to 
leit, the top and bottom decks of a head- 
line were transposed, the sports-page date 
was upside down, and the logotype read 
THE OREGONIAN OREGON JOURNAL. But 
what was most surprising of all about the 
paper was that it appeared at all. It was 
published jointly by Portland’s frequently 
feuding morning Oregonian (circ. 242,035) 
and evening Journal (circ. 187,588 )—and 
union employees of both papers were on 
strike. 

The strike began with Portland's s4- 
member Stereotypers’ Local No. 48, whose 
key demand was that four-r 
used on a new German automatic press 
plate casting machine, designed for opera- 
tion by one man, that the Oregonian plans 
to buy. The Journal refused to bargain 
separately, and the stereotypers walked 
off both papers, to be followed by mem- 
bers of all the other newspaper unions. 
At that point the executives, editorial- 
page writers, ad salesmen, secretaries and 
other nonunion employees of the Ore- 
gonian and the Journal put on yellow 
aprons and ran off a joint, Jury-rig paper 
on Oregonian presses. 

They had their problems. Don New- 
house, 30, son of the Oregonian's Owner 
Samuel I. Newhouse, read from a manual 
while helping to keep the presses running 
ten hours a day. Harry McLain, the Jour- 
nal’s vice president in charge of sales 
complained that some of the workers were 
being careless with ads; he took over, 
promptly pied a full-page ad. Since the 
printers had taken their tools with them 
Oregonian Editor Robert C. Notson had 
to use a tiny screwdriver from his key 
ring to punch leads between the linotype 
slugs on Page One. 

But the makeshift effort seemed to be 
working. There were no cancellations 
from advertisers, and from the first day’s 
24-page, 43,000-copy edition, production 
had moved up by week's end to a Sunday 
edition of 48 pages, with a press run of 
520,000 copies. At that rate it appeared 
that the Journal and the Oregonian may 
have turned their composing-room comedy 
of errors into a long-run test of strength. 


an crews be 





Reporter Makes Money 

Allen Drury is a thin-haired reporter 
who spent 16 competent years on the 
Capitol Hill beat for United Press, the 
Washington Evening Star and the New 
York Times before he unburdened him- 
self of a book. Otto Preminger is a bagel 
bald producer-director who has a repu- 
tation for outbidding everyone for film 
rights to bestsellers. Last week Preminger 
and Drury got together on a deal likely 
to make cash registers jingle for a long 
while. Happily counting the returns from 
his Anatomy of a Murder and preparing 
to start shooting on Exodus, Preminger 
bought the rights to Drury’s Advise and 
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The New York Times 
Novettst Drury 


He could afford to play coy. 


Consent, which has led the bestseller list 
for nine weeks. 

Hearing the news, the Times's Movie- 
Page Reporter Richard Nason phoned 


Drury in Washington. Asked Nason 
“How much did he pay you?” Drury 
brushed off his fellow Timesman: “You'll 


have to ask my agent.” Later his agent 
said Drury’s take ran well into six figures. 

Reporter Drury could afford to play 
coy with the Times. His first novel, a long 
(616 pages) and intimate look at the life 
of Senators and Presidents, is in its eighth 
printing. So far it has sold 285,000 hard- 
back copies ($5.75 each), plus 2,800,000 
in a Reader’s Digest condensation. On 
Broadway, Producers Robert Fryer and 
Lawrence Carr plan to stage Advise 
and Consent next autumn. Counting the 
Preminger deal, Drury could gross more 
than $500,000 from his book. At week's 
end New Novelist Drury announced he 
would resign from the Times, to write 
more books and become the Reader’s Di- 
gest Washington Correspondent. 


The Refugee's Best Friend 


Its dingy, fourth-floor Manhattan of- 
fices resemble a countinghouse out of 
Charles Dickens. There is no city room 
rush, no Teletype staccato. The 27 staffers 
are mostly elderly women. Yet the week- 
ly German-language Aufbau (Reconstruc- 
tion) is one of the biggest (circ. 30,129) 
and most influential foreign-language pa- 
pers in the U.S, Edited by stocky, effer- 
vescent Dr. (of Law) Manfred George, 66 
Aufbau is an outstanding example of a 
paper that has bucked a s5o0-year-long de- 
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BOPP RPORED: 


eee O OO er Or Ooty Oo 


In the use of life's most precious commodity, 
time, we start each new day on absolute 
equality: Each of us has all there is. In the 
world of business, the rewards come to those 
who use time most effectively, who achieve 
the most profit-making minutes in each day. 
The world’s most successful business enter- 


prises have learned that the advanced o we s 5 Be vue 
MONRO-MATIC® Calculator does a lot to ~YOSOOvVLVe . F 
provide these extra profit-making minutes. 

Companies like: & an! 3 [ 


a es 
Bordems queen 3 = 


There's still time today to ask a qualified 
counselor how Monroe automatic calcula- 
tors can help you find more profit-making 
minutes. 


for CALCULATING 


/ 
See the MAN from MONROE 


ADDING + ACCOUNTING 


ae A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES eX, DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J 
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cline in the U.S. foreign-language press.* 
This week, as it celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary with a Waldorf dinner, Aufbau 
can and does trace its success directly to 
the fact that in the desperate days of Nazi 
Germany, it was the voice of help and 
hope for thousands of Jewish refugees. 
Editor George was himself a refugee. 
He fled Germany in 1933, arrived almost 
penniless in the U.S. in 1938, got a $15-a- 
month job editing Aufbau, then a four- 
page monthly put out by New York’s 
German Jewish Club (now the New World 
Club, it still owns Aufbau). George turned 
Aujbau into a weekly, built up circulation 
by offering its subscribers English lessons, 
information about naturalization, jobs and 
housing. Today Aufbau reflects the change 





F Ben Martin 
Epiror Georce & STAFFERT 


A voice of help and hope. 


in its times: it features first-rate theater 
and opera reviews, columns on the stock 
market, chess, stamp collecting and pho- 
tography. Its famed “search column,” 
which helped refugees trace their families 
after World War II, has given way to a 
supplement devoted to aiding Jews in es- 
tablishing their claims for restitution from 
the German government. 

Yet Aufbau, says Manfred George, has 
“never stressed the concept of collective 
guilt for Germany.” This policy has paid 
off in cordial relations with the German 
government. In 1951 Theodor Heuss, Pres- 
ident of West Germany, gave Aufbau an 
exclusive on the decision of the West Ger- 
man government to pay restitution to 
Jews for property they lost under Hitler. 

To get Aufbau to its subscribers in 49 
states and 83 foreign countries, George 
works 14 hours a day seven days a week in 


* In the World War I era, there were some 
2,000 foreign-language periodicals in the U.S. 
with an estimated total circulation of 10,000,- 
ecco. Today there are only some 800 with an 
estimated total circulation of 4,000,000. 


+ Chief Political Writer Kurt Kersten, 
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a shabby office cluttered with pictures of 
such old friends as Marlene Dietrich (he 
wrote her first biography ), Albert Schweit- 
zer, and Thomas Mann. Most of Aufbau’s 
feature articles come from outside con- 
tributors and George does the drama and 
movie reviews himself. With 60% of its 
space devoted to ads, Aufbau turns a 
handsome profit, last year gave $47,700 to 
needy refugees. 

Because of its personalized approach to 
its readers, Aufbau has developed a stout 
reader loyalty, gone far to uphold Editor 
George's claims that it has grown into “a 
paper for uprooted people all over the 
world.” Wrote one Aufbau reader: “Grati- 
tude alone would be an important factor 
in my continuing to read the paper.” 


° 
Rare Compliment 

If all the Western correspondents kicked 
out of Iron Curtain countries on trumped- 
up charges of “false reporting’ were laid 
end to end, the line might reach from 
Washington back to Moscow. Last week 
another free-world newsman got the boot 
—but with a rare compliment. Brusquely 
ordered to leave Poland was A. (for 
Abraham) M. (for Michael) Rosenthal, 
37, the New York Times’s resident staffer 
in Warsaw. The Communist Polish gov- 
ernment did not even pretend that Rosen- 
thal had been misreporting. Rather, it 
accused him of having “probed too deeply 
into the affairs concerning the Communist 
Party and its leadership.” 

Arriving in Warsaw in June 1958, quiet, 
spectacled Abe Rosenthal faithfully re- 
ported the effects of the Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka regime’s relaxation of the Stalinist- 
type controls that had long choked 
Poland's political, economic and cultural 
growth. But when, beginning with a food 
crisis in October, Gomulka began tighten- 
ing the economic screws again, Rosenthal 
reported that trend with equal accuracy. 
Filing stories that the heavily censored 
Polish press dared not print, Rosenthal 
disclosed that the Soviet Union was send- 
ing meat to Poland to meet the food 
shortage. He wrote a complete account of 
the denunciation by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Poland of the Polish press for 
its admiration of Western literature, films 
and art. He described in detail both the 
chilly welcome given to visiting Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev in July and the tu- 
multuous greeting awarded U.S. Vice 
President Richard Nixon a week later. 
A fortnight ago, Rosenthal described Po- 
lish Communist Party Leader Gomulka as 
a “moody, irascible’’ man whose “leader- 
ship has created rifts that could grow.” 
The immediate cause for last week's ex- 
pulsion appeared to be a story that the 
Polish government, getting even tougher, 
had brought a former Stalinist from diplo- 
matic exile for a high army post. 

When told that he had been expelled, 
Rosenthal, a Timesman since 1944 and 
former New Delhi correspondent, pro- 
tested he had written facts, not rumor. 
A Polish official gave him the true ex- 
planation of his ouster: “Everything in 
Poland is rumor until it is officially 
announced and published.” 
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See your Travel Agent, or call your 
nearest Air France ticket office 
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Beverly Hills ........ BRadshaw 2-0191 
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FREE! All the information you need to 


plan a trip anywhere! Just check the in- 
formation you want in the coupon below! 


AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the book- 
lets I have checked below. 


() Satari in Atrica CO) Fly and Drive Tours of Europe 
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THE NEW _Sincoln (Continent al 
AMERICA'S FINEST MOTORCAR NOW 
ATTAINS ITS MOST LUXURIOUS FORM 





Enter the new Linceln Continental and 
you are immediately impressed by its 
richness—deep-pile carpeting, specially- 
loomed nex fabric s, soft, supple leathers 
And the superb new instrument panel 
with its beautifully functional bank of 


eye-level dials is an outstanding ex 





ample of this car’s intelligent design. 








When you enter a Lincoln Continental, you 
| quickly realize why it usually is considered a 
cut above any other car in America, The timeless dis- 
tinction of its classic design; the rich materials that go 


into its appointments; the thorough, painstaking care 


with which it is built—these are some of the reasons for 





Lincoln Continental’s distinguished reputation. A rep- 
utation which the magnificent new Mark V is certain 
to make even stronger. Inspect this newest and most 
luxurious of the famous Lincoln Continentals at your 
dealer’s soon. Ownership of this automobile is a su- 
premely satisfying experience. 


UeCOUI Continental ye” 7 Q OO 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DIVISION e FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











Neat new way 
to beat the heat 












By leaving nothing at all to chance, 
Sunbeam develops kitchen appliances 
so sturdy they operate for years with- 
out need of maintenance or repair. 

In the case of a new-model portable 
mixer, Sunbeam engineers subjected 
the design to grueling bench tests. 
They discovered that lubricants 
tended to break down under the 
churning of the beaters. Overheating 
resulted—until a product of Shell re- 
search was put to work. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


Tests showed Shell Alvania® Grease 
would provide trouble-free protection 
for at least 10 years of average home 
service. Today, this highly stable 
multi-range Shell lubricant is helping 
Sunbeam mixers beat the heat. 
Developing more advanced and de- 
pendable lubricants for industry is 
another example of the way Shell 
Research works to bring you more for 
your money wherever you see the 
Shell name and trademark. 
©1959, SHELL Ol COMPANY 





SUNBEAM CORPORATION builds 
long-term protection into new appli- 
ances with a product of Shell Research, 








SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Diet for Commercials 

In TV advertising ethics, the border 
between old-fashioned puffery and out- 
right deception is sometimes ill-defined. 
For a while admen debated on what side 
of the boundary belonged the blatant ads 
for a weight remover named Regimen 
(sample spot: “Lose six pounds in three 
days—ten pounds in a week—or your 
money back!"). Regimen’s hard-driving 
maker, Drug Research Corp.. helped them 
to decide. It anted up more than $1,500,- 
ooo for TV ads last year (and also spent 
$443,028 on newspaper ads, $189,837 on 
magazine ads in 1958). 

The Federal Trade Commission was 
harder to sway. Last May it ordered Drug 
Research to stop claiming that Regimen 
could cause the loss of a predetermined 
number of pounds. After the FTC order, 
CBS carried Regimen spots for 13 weeks 
last spring and summer, then shed them. 
NBC continued them, mostly on Dave 
Garroway’s Today show. But last week, 17 
months after the FTC had complained 
that “those taking | Regimen] cannot lose 
weight without dieting,’ New York Coun- 
ty District Attorney Frank Hogan seized 
a truckload of Regimen TV film com- 
mercials, books and financial records to 
determine if the ads were “false and mis- 
leading.” NBC reluctantly went on a diet 
forthwith decided to cut out all Regimen 
commercials. 


Block That Schlock 


On TV guest shots, Comic George Jes- 
sel has a knack for veering the conver- 
sation to Bulova watches. While palaver- 
ing with Jack Paar before millions of 
viewers not long ago, Georgie went on and 
on about his watch, a Bulova. When being 
Person to Personed by Ed Murrow, Jessel 
lovingly showed off five clocks in his 
house; all five were gifts from Bulova. 
(Genial Georgie insists neither mention 
was intended as a plug.) 

Many comedians are prolific brand- 
name droppers. Gagged Bob Hope recent- 
ly: “The NBC peacock is really a plucked 
pigeon with a Clairol rinse.’ Jerry Lewis 
punched out a joke with the tag line 
“Look, Mom, no cavities!'""—which hap- 
pens to be a slogan of Crest toothpaste. 
Steve Allen built a skit around Colgate’s 
toothpaste ingredient, Gardol, and the 
Three Stooges built an act around Polaroid 
cameras. On NBC’s Ford Startime fort- 
night ago, Dean Martin greeted Guest 
Frank Sinatra with a cheery “What's this 
you're wearing—My Sin?” And on a Cros- 
by-Sinatra show, one of whose comedy 
skits involved the rest rooms of a filling 
station, the script specified Union Oil. 

Such plugs, even when they grow out 
of genuine comedy, bring payoffs (some- 











times known as payola) of varying kinds; 
the My Sin plug reportedly was worth 
more than $1,000. Sometimes the payoff 
goes to the performers, but usually to 
writers or other employees of a show. Last 
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week the Federal Communications Com- 
mission belatedly began to investigate 
TV's predilection for the plug. The an- 
nouncement aroused widespread dismay. 
Moaned Actor Walter Slezak: “Every- 
body has become so suspicious that if you 
say ‘Oh, my God!’ on television, people 
think you're being paid off by the Holy 
Father.” 

Everybody's Doing It. The plug system 
is so well organized that there are lists 
setting out which firms pay what—and it 
would not be possible if U.S. business did 
not eagerly go along. Many a performer 
jokes about the practice. Arthur Godfrey 
slipped in a mention of a popular brand 
of shoes and then conspicuously followed 
by specifying his own shoe size. On his 
NBC show, Interviewer Tex McCrary en- 
joyed displaying people who happened to 
be clients of his pressagentry firm. 

Admen buzz that one of Madison Ave- 
nue’s biggest agencies pays up to $1,000 
for dropping a mention of a client on a 
high-Trendexed show. A Hollywood pub- 
lic-relations agency spreads word that for 
$500 it can get plugs into the scripts of 
one of the half-dozen most popular TV 
comedians. One Beverly Hills agency that 
specializes in placing plugs, Fishell & As- 
sociates, sends out to writers and produc- 
ers a long list of “clients” that pay it for 
arranging a mention. Among them: How- 
ard Johnson, Betty Crocker, Western Un- 
ion, Wheaties, Diners’ Club, Gallo wines, 
Playtex girdles. 

Some stars play along with the racket 
because crack writers are tough to come 
by, must be pampered. According to Hol- 
lywood folklore, Jack Benny once used a 
quick series of five plugs which furnished 
the home of a writer who was about to get 
married. But a writer often has to exercise 
all his creative talents to ease in a plug. 
Working on a racing yarn, one writer 
yearned to plug a well-known drug prod- 
uct. Solution; he named a race horse 
Anahist. 

Be Nice to Truck Drivers. The fast- 
growing “‘institutional’-type plugs also 
kick back handsomely. One top comic col- 
lects a case of whisky every time he 
mentions “bowling” on his show; recently 
he used the word 30 times in a 30-minute 
show. A perfume company sends out a 
case of whisky to every writer who men- 
tions perfume—any perfume. “Give me a 
double shot of bourbon” is a rewarding 
line. For it—or something similar—the 
star and the writer usually each get a case 
of bourbon, and sometimes much more. 
There is even a payoff. from an associa- 
tion, for sympathetically handling the 
American truck driver on the screen. 

So flourishing is the plug business 
40-odd firms have sprouted in Mant 
tan, Los Angeles and Chicago to bring 
together freehanded advertisers and itchy- 








palmed producers, scripters. or stars. One 
of the real pros, Hollywood's waxy 
mustached Adolphe Wenland, happily 
members the time Jack Benny 





tioned Schwinn bikes (a Wenland client 


then wheeled toward the screen and sé 





“Send three.” 
Wenland and his fellow schlockmeisters 
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You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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(from schlock, Yiddish for junk) also 
| make a big business of supplying props 
for movie and TV sets. For one space- 
travel movie, which has yet to be released 
or titled, Wenland furnished $1,000,000 
worth of Burroughs Corp. electronic 
equipment—all conspicuously flashing the 
company labels on the screen, “This cer- 
| tainly is a reciprocal deal and no violation 
of ethics.” says Wenland. “What's more, 
it is good business practice.’ But he con- 
cedes that plugs have been abused “by 
hungry amateurs as well as greedy writers 
and producers.” By diverting the spotlight 
from a show's regularly advertised prod- 
ucts, the plug or “painless commercial” 
may cheat the legitimate sponsors. Some 
businesses, unable to afford prime net- 
work time, have grown fat by using only 
the relatively cheap plugs. 

Plenty of Schmeer. One of the schlock- 
meisters’ big tasks is to provide prizes for 
giveaway shows. The operators argue that, 
as long as such shows (e.g., The Price 1s 
Right, Queen for a Day) are on the air, 
someone has to do the job of getting 
things to be given away—in return for a 
plump plug. But along with relatively le- 
gitimate prize-getters, there are the shady 
types operating out of phone booths. To 
place one washing machine on a second- 
the hustler demands a cash 
payment, plus five or six washers—and 
sells the overflow to discounters. Hoping 


rate show, 


to bypass the hustlers, some of TV's 
brightest stars have their own schlock- 
gathering teams. Ralph (This Js Your 


Life) Edwards has six staffers out gather- 
ing loot, has a warehouse to store it in. 
| Says an Edwards aide: “We may use 
the leftovers for charities and hospitals, 
or just let the TV crew members draw 
for them.” 


It is in the rough-and-ready world of | 


pop music that payola is most common 
and flagrant. One record-company execu- 
tive has the system down to a cash- 
accounting formula: it would take $22.- 
ooo to make a record popular in Chicago. 
“There are so many people you have to 
schmeer | bribe |—the singer, his manager, 
the station, the disk jockeys.” In Detroit, 
two stations will openly plug a song for 
the right price. WKMH offers an “Album 
of the Week” deal: it plays one record or 
album 114 times a week, with a commer- 
cial before and after each shot. Price 
$350 a week, for a minimum of six weeks. 
Detroit's WJBK has a similar deal. 

A Piece of a Singer. Many a disk 
jockey owns a piece of a singer or of a 
record-distributing company, thus has his 
own vested interests in the popularity 
charts. In Detroit, WKMH Jockey Robin 
Seymour bought a 15%, interest (in the 
name of his wife) in ARC Distributing 
Co., which has 50 labels. Even scrubbed, 
smiling Dick Clark owns three music pub- 
lishing companies: Sea Lark Enterprises, 
January Music, Arch Music. 

In Philadelphia one record wholesaler 
says he used to have 25 local disk jockeys 
on his monthly payroll, at $25 to $200 
each. And one recent Christmas an eager 
Philadelphia record distributor sent a dee- 
| jay a gift TV set and portable typewriter. 





FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year, To assure sp 
livery to you anywhere in the 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 11-23 
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VACATION MORE 
FUN THAN EVER! 


Now you can ski, play golf, swim, ride, 

ice skate— or just relax in the sun and enjoy 
the scenery —all in the same day, thanks 

to mountains that tower above 

the Broadmoor'’s bright, warm valley! 


Delightful food, world-renowned wine cellar, 
perfect service —plus entertainment, 
dancing, shops, tours, etc. 


YOU'LL LIKE IT! 


Write to Dept 217 
for color brochure and 
available reservations 
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One night in 1867—seven years after The GUARDIAN 
was founded — Russian Minister Baron de Stoeckel 
dropped in on Secretary of State Seward. He came to say 
that Czar Alexander II would sell Alaska for $7,200,000. 


Seward stopped playing whist and offered to close 
the deal forthwith, 


“But your department is closed,” the Russian said. 


“Before midnight,” replied Seward, “you will find me 
in the department ready for business.” Before the next 
dawn Seward had bought 4,000 miles of Pacific coastline 
and 375 million acres for less than two cents an acre. 


When The GUARDIAN began business on July 16, 
1860, there were 33 States in the Union. By the end of 
that year the company had representatives in seven of 
those States. 


17 New States and 99 Years Later... 
GUARDIAN has grown into one of America’s 
> foremost life insurance companies 












Today the United States extends from Maine to 
California, ranges north to the far reaches of Alaska and 
stretches across the Pacific to Hawaii. The GUARDIAN has 
kept pace with the nation’s inexorable forward surge. It 
is among the 1% of all life insurance companies licensed 
in all 50 States and the District of Columbia. 


Now starting our hundredth year of service to the 
American people, we are offering the most attractive poli- 
cies in our history. One of these is the JUNIOR GUARDIAN, 
an outstanding gift for a child or a grandchild. It is called 
“the jumping juvenile” because it jumps five times in face 
value at age 21 without a penny’s increase in premium. 


Your children deserve the start in life that JUNIOR 
GUARDIAN will give them. Have a talk with your local 
GUARDIAN representative or your broker and find out how 
your family can benefit from Guarptan’s century of ex- 
perience in serving American families. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


SO UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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water heaters, laundries, 
movers, jewelers, batteries 


whatever you need — 
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The next year the distributor, in a more 
modest mood, sent him only a fancy tray 
under a huge yellow cheese. Back from 
the angry deejay came a crisp note: 
“Cheese constipates me.” 


Top of the Week 


In one of TV's more ambitious weeks 
this season, Lee J. Cobb's performance in 
I, Don Quixote (see below) was one of 
several striking performances. Others: 

@ Julie Harris as Nora in Henrik Ibsen's 
A Doll’s House (NBC). In the semi- 
modern classic that for years was regarded 
is a ringing plea for woman’s emancipa- 
tion, she was superb as the child-wife who 
is treated as a mindless. soulless plaything 
by a priggish husband (Christopher Plum- 
mer). But while Actress Harris—kitten- 
ish, hectically gay and finally rebellious— 
could break out of Nora’s plush Victorian 
prison, she could not wholly shake off the 
stilted language and obtrusive roth cen- 
tury stagecraft which Adaptor James Cos- 
tigan took over from Ibsen. 

@ Alec Guinness in The Wicked Scheme 
Jebal Deeks (NBC). Not long ago 
Guinness, perhaps best remembered. for 
his role as the dubious bank clerk in The 
Lavender Hill Mob, declared: “I have an 


of 


| absolutely unalterable rule—no more roles 





about a dubious bank clerk.” For his TV 
debut, he played just such a clerk, who 
dubiously plots to avenge 22 years of 
thankless labor by humiliating the bank's 
brass. His scheme: instead of swiping the 
bank’s funds, he adds his own money to 
them, creates total bookkeeping chaos, 
and rapidly advances toward the presiden- 
cy when he irons out the bugs. The show 
was directed too broadly, lacked the req- 
uisite British dryness, but in his subdued 
hilarity, Actor Guinness was perfect. 

@ Art Carney, as the Stage Manager in 
Thornton Wilder's Our Town (NBC). 
“Nothing should stand out about this 
guy,” said Carney about his role, and he 
may have carried a good judgment too 
far, was sometimes too emotionless com- 


| pared to the rest of the cast, directed by 


José Quintero with the same intensity 
that he brought to O'Neill on Broadway. 
The play itself once again emerged as an 
unfailingly touching, tender hymn to life. 


° 
Victory by Ridicule 

A stubborn idealist who was often des- 
titute and at least once excommunicated, 
Miguel de Cervantes was in and out of 
jail as he worked on Spain's greatest clas- 
Don Quixote, published in 1605. Like 
his creator, Don Quixote was the object 
of ridicule. He charged giants that turned 
out to be windmills, fought armies that 
were flocks of sheep, worshiped the purity 
peasant wench who gifted at 
salting pork. But in humanism’s world of 
reason, Don Quixote’s crime was not his 
madness but his faith. So is it in today’s 
world of analytic couches. “It is my 
that laughs at faith,” wrote 
Spain's top Philosopher Miguel de Una- 
muno (1864-1936). “And it is here that I 
must betake me to my Lord Don Quixote 
in order that I may learn of him how to 
confront ridicule and overcome it.’ Don 


sic 


ola 


was 


reason my 





Coss as Don Quixote 
This is the human tragedy. 


Quixote overcame it by letting the world 
overcome him. “The divine tragedy is 
the tragedy of the Cross,” said Unamuno. 
“The human tragedy is the tragedy of 
Don Quixote.” 


In adapting Cervantes’ work for last 
week's Du Pont Show of the Month 
(CBS), TV Writer Dale Wasserman 


caught the tragic essence of Don Quixote’s 
comic role. In a tricky but effective de- 
vice, he fused author and hero into one 
character, and let both proclaim: “To 
dream the impossible dream, to fight the 
unbeatable foe, and never to stop dream- 
ing or fighting—this is man’s privilege 
and the only life worth living.” Viewers 
and critics inclined to snicker at such 
idealism missed the point of a fine TV 
drama whose central theme was man’s 
eternal search for truth. 

The roles of Cervantes and Don Quix- 
ote were played by Lee J. Cobb, 47, an 
excellent performer whose own search for 
truth has sometimes been confused. A 
would-be actor since his New York City 
College days, Cobb sold radios before he 
got into the old Group Theater, was on 
his way up, and starred memorably in 
Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, be- 
fore he was named in a congressional in- 
vestigation as a former Communist. Cobb 
publicly denounced Communism 
about other Red actors, and was given a 
meaty part in On the Waterfront by Elia 
Kazan, who had something of Cobb's his- 
tory. Once again Lee Cobb was on 
until a heart attack in 1955. Since then 
he has regained his stature as Hollywood's 
No. 1 sin-ridden heavy. In /, Don Quix- 
ote, Actor Cobb brilliantly backed by E!i 
Wallach and Colleen Dewhurst, put on a 
performance that was both poignant and 
terrifying but never out of control. His 
deeply felt Don Quixote seemed to over- 
come the world, as Philosopher Unamuno 
put it. “by giving [it] laugh 
at him.” 


testified 


top 
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SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Even the small office seems important 
when it’s paneled with Weldwood 
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A large office deserves wood paneling, walls never need be painted or papered. ° tution 
i, of course. But the smaller office often As lasting as the building in which it rc gig 
needs the impressive beauty of fine wood _ is installed, Weldwood paneling grows paneling r 
paneling to lift it out of the ordinary even more beautiful through the years. . 
In the picture below, the tasteful use — At Weldwood’s 119 showrooms you'll 
“ of Weldwood® African Benge on walls _ find over 70 types of paneling to choose NOME ciossriseerssenscssesscessesssessece 
and desk has helped transform what from—for your home as well as for your 
could have been a commonplace room _ office. Stop in soon. d Address... - eee cece ee eee ee creeeeeseeeeees 
into an office with significance and in 
dividuality. An office, moreover, whose WELDWOOD WOOD PANELING City Zone aNW, cc seaasas 


Weldwood Benge paneling on walls and matching desk contribute to the belanced wu 




















IMPERIAL CROWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 


A rather special kind of luxury 


In building the Imperial of 1960, we've allowed ourselves a luxury 
that’s usually denied to members of our hurried industry. 

That luxury is . . . time. Our automobile receives more personal 
attention, more hand-crafting than other cars. And these patient 
skills are the sort that can’t be hurried, 

More than six hundred tests and inspections are performed on 
every car we build. Not one of them is a mere “quick-once-over.” 
Each is a careful, deliberate search . . . and each takes time. 

When you see your Imperial, you'll be delighted with its 
immaculate appearance, its completely finished look. You'll appre- 
ciate its roominess, the easy comfort of its seating. 

If you've elected to have Auto-Pilot and swivel seats installed, 
you'll find great satisfaction in their convenience. 

All this luxury of style and competence is there in Imperial 
of 1960 only because we allowed ourselves the rare luxury of time. 

Compare Imperial with other cars . . . any of them. It’s remark- 


able how great a difference time can make. 
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U.S. Catholic Shrine 


In Washington this week, more than 
200 Roman Catholic cardinals. archbish- 
ops and bishops will dedicate the largest 
Catholic church in the U.S. 

The National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception is a vast Romanesque- 
Byzantine tribute to the Virgin of the 
Immaculate Conception, patroness of U.S. 
Roman Catholics. The idea of building it 
was first broached in 1912 by Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, fourth rector of the 
Catholic University, who lies buried in 
the new shrine’s south crypt. He received 
a blessing for the project (and $400) 
from Pope Pius X, and in 1920 the 
cornerstone was laid at the site in north- 
east Washington, at Fourth Street and 
Michigan Avenue. 

The building of the shrine, slowed by 
the Depression and World War II. was 
carried out without structural steel, like 
the ancient cathedrals; more than 350 
carloads of Indiana limestone were used 
in its massive walls. The National Shrine 
is 459 ft. at its longest point and 240 
at its widest, has a capacity of 6,000 
people. The $250,000 organ is a memorial 
to deceased chaplains and members of 
the U.S. armed forces. The 3209-ft. bell 
tower cost $1,000,000. raised by the 
Knights of Columbus. Two statues of the 
Virgin by Sculptor Ivan Mestrovic domi- 
nate the north and south walls of the 
church. Above them rises a mosaic dome 
of blue, red and gold, topped by a gold- 
leafed steel cross. 

Still to be completed, among other proj- 
ects, are the marble interior of the shrine, 
eleven chapels which will project from 
the outside of the building, and some 20 
altars within. Catholics will have contrib- 
uted more than $30 million by the time 
the shrine is completed ($18 million 
has been raised so far). Says Monsignor 
Thomas J. Grady, fifth director of the 
shrine project: “God was good to us. 
In the five years it took to build the 
upper church—with as many as 200 men 
a day working 200-300 feet up—no one 
was killed or seriously injured.” 


The Priest on Via Veneto 


Giovanni (Decameron) Boccaccio, 
whose medieval priests seemed seldom 
far from a girl or a glass. would have 
been surprised at what happened to the 
Rev. Lino Gussoni in Rome last week. 
Born and raised in Italy but a longtime 
U.S. citizen, Father Gussoni, 39, was on 
leave from a welfare post in New York 
City’s archdiocese, living in Rome for his 
health (a throat condition). After dinner 
with three lay friends from the U.S., he 
dropped in for a nightcap at a relatively 
unexciting nightspot, Club 84. “We're 
all Americans,” said one of them. “We 
didn't think anything about it.” 

U.S. informality gives priests plenty of 
leeway in where they go and what they 
do, though they are not often seen in 
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Jim Mahan 
SHRINE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Safe in the air. 


nightclubs. But in modern Italy a priest 
watching a soccer match—much less a 
floor show or a movie—is out of bounds. 
Priests must always wear their cassocks 
in public, are not supposed to smoke on 
the street or push baby carriages or carry 
large parcels, ride horseback except in 
rural areas, or eat alone at first-class 
restaurants. A priest should not be seen 
walking often with the same female— 
even his aged aunt—and a priest's female 
housekeeper must be at least 40, the 
“canon age” prescribed by canon law. 
With these restrictions in mind, a horde 


Marcello Geppetti 
FATHER Gussont & PHOTOGRAPHER 
Found out of bounds. 














of tipped-off tabloid photographers de- 
scended on Club 84 and Father Gussoni, 
who panicked and fled. Trailed by the 
flashbulb boys to another nightspot, Gus- 
soni and his friends sent out a waiter 
“disguised” as the priest to lead them off 
the scent, but one alert photographer 
simply followed raincoated Father Gus- 
soni home and snapped another picture. 

THE GraAnpD MANEvveRS OF THE REv- 
EREND ON Via VENETO, chortled the next 
day's picture caption, while the subject 
of the story, privately reprimanded by 
the Vatican, prepared to return to the 
relative freedom and anonymity of New 
York. “Italy has nothing more for me,” 
said Gussoni. “It’s better to lose your 
health than your reputation.” 


"The Black Billy Graham" 


One of the strongest Christian influ- 
ences in Africa is a 50-year-old Zulu with 
a pencil-line mustache and horn-rimmed 
spectacles who has a knack of persuading 
criminals to turn in their weapons—and 
often themselves. Wearing a dark business 
suit, the Rev. Nicholas Bhengu stands on 
a packing-case platform and says quiet- 
ly in Zulu: “Ubugekengu abukhokheli 
lutho [Crime does not pay]."* There is 
a movement in the crowd. especially 
among the young toughs in ducktail hair- 
cuts, dungarees and safari jackets. “Nike- 
lani isikhali senu nani ku Nkulunkulu 
[Surrender your arms and yourself to 
God |,” he continues, and a pile begins to 
grow at his feet—knives, blackjacks, brass 
knuckles (natives are forbidden to own 
firearms), and quantities of stolen goods. 
At one meeting police carted away three 
vanloads, and it is not unusual for Evan- 
gelist Bhengu to end up by walking down 
to the police station hand in hand with 
someone on the wanted list. 

Communism & Islam. Inevitably, the 
Rev. Nicholas Bhengu is known through- 
out Africa as “the black Billy Graham.” 
In fact, Bhengu’s manner and technique 
are unlike Graham's; he uses no publicity 
or promotion to advertise his campaigns, 
and his only assistance is a ten-member 
choir of amateurs supplied by the church- 
es of his mission. His platform presence 
is almost subdued. But whether he is 
talking to black audiences or white, Bhen- 
gu weaves a spell no less effective than 
Billy's. 

Last week Bhengu was busy in Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia. Whites jam- 
packed Salisbury’s Methodist Hall to hear 
him tell them. in precise English, what 
was wrong with white Christianity: “The 
greatest dangers in Africa today are Com- 
munism and Islam. Both offer the African 
equality. The churches are divided. There 
are too many, and their different dogmas 
and doctrines are too confusing for Afri- 
cans. Christianity has failed in India and 
China because Christians have failed to 
live up to Christ’s teaching, and in Africa 
it's proving an empty shell for the same 
reason. If Christians practiced what they 











* He also speaks Afrikaans, Sesuto, Xosa, Se- 
chuana, Shangaan and English. 
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EVANGELIST BHENGU 
Piling up the brass knuckles. 


preached, there would be no frustration 
and no fear.” 

Gin & the Spirit of God. Evangelist 
Bhengu is the grandson of a Zulu chief. 
His father became an evangelist at the 
Lutheran Mission station at Eshowe, Zu- 
luland, and young Nicholas went to school 
there, then to the Roman Catholic Insti- 
tute at Eshowe for his secondary educa- 
tion, finally to a missionary school near 
Kimberley, where he also took an evening 
course that proved to be inspired by 
Communism. For a while Bhengu was at- 
tracted to Marxism. but by the time he 
was 20 he had returned to Christianity 
was ordained in 1936 and became a mis- 
sionary of the Assemblies of God, a pente- 
costal group. He went to the U.S. in 1949 
to study at Indiana’s Taylor University 
and made evangelistic forays to America 
in 1954 and 1958, plans to go again next 
year. Bhengu has also preached in Eng- 
land, Canada, Scotland, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. He finances his African cam- 
paigns entirely from donations collected 
on his trips overseas; his African audi- 
ences are never asked to contribute. 

White Africans are most impressed by 
Bhengu’s effect on the crime rate. In some 
ireas it has dropped as much as a third 
ind last year Bhengu set himself to reduce 
crime in Johannesburg by 25%. He is still 
far short of his goal, but the 
self is remarkable in a 


(pop. 1,000,000) where 100,000 firearms 


ittempt it- 
frightened city 





are privately owned and virtually every 
house has a watchdog. In his preaching 
Evangelist Bhengu is ca 





ful not to set up 
ind of reverse color line. White preach- 





his native listeners, have the 
word too. “When you get hold of a bottle 


ite 





of gin, it comes in a W wottle. It tastes 





good. Sometimes you pour some into a 
black bottle friends. It. still 
tastes good. I give you the spirit of God 
out of a black bottle, but if it comes out 


for your 


of a white bottle, it is just as good.” 
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Musical Chairs at the Met 


Waiting in the wings for his entrance 
cue during a Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ance of The Marriage of Figaro last week, 
Tenor Charles Kullman (Don Basilio) 
suddenly realized that he was missing 
something: his voice. His vocal cords evi- 
dently affected by a lingering cold, Kull- 
man rushed to the dressing room and 
started desperately croaking at Tenor 
Gabor Carelli, who was not scheduled to 
go on (in the role of Don Curzio) until 
the third act. Carelli looked up amiably 
from his newspaper. “Quit your kidding 


Charlie,” he said. When Kullman finally 
got his message across, Care!li hastily 
switched costumes and rushed onstage 


to sing Don Basilio. 

Watching the performance from the au- 
dience. Tenor Robert Nagy guessed what 
had happened, hurried backstage and 
climbed into Carelli’s discarded Don 
Curzio costume. After that, the perform- 
ance went off without a hitch, despite the 
fact that Carelli had never sung Basilio at 
the Met (he had recorded it in Vienna). 
The audience failed to notice the switch, 
but Conductor Erich Leinsdorf was shak- 
en, “You should have seen his face,” said 
Tenor Carelli afterward. “He nearly fell 
off his chair.’ 


The Girl from Radnor High 


The most gifted female athlete in the 
history of Pennsylvania's Radnor High 
School was a tall (5 ft. 74 in.) brunette 
with a booming tennis serve and a fine 
basketball hook shot. After she left Rad- 
nor, the brunette became one of the best 
lyric-coloratura sopranos in the world. 
Last week a busload of teachers journeyed 
to Manhattan to cheer the school’s most 
famous alumna in a new kind of starring 
role. Young (24), shapely ( 36-24-36) So- 
prano Anna Moifo was making her debut 
at the Met in Verdi's La Traviata. 

For three years Soprano Moffo has been 
riding high on the European opera and 
concert circuit. To U.S. opera buffs, she is 
known as the star of several fine record- 
ings. including Madame Butterfly (RCA 
Victor) and Capriccio ( Angel). As Verdi's 
consumptive heroine, she demonstrated 
last week that her acting is almost as good 
as her voice. Strikingly handsome in a 
hoop-skirted, bare-shouldered, pink ball 
gown, she made the Violetta of Act I into 
a moving figure of feverishly hectic gaiety. 
As the opera progressed, the coquettish 
attitudes gave way gradually, until by the 
final act Violetta emerged as a woman of 
tragic stature. Throughout, the radiant 
controlled voice lent a superb air of emo- 
tional conviction to the great arias. 

And a Voice, Too. Soprano Moiio’ 
success at the Met caps a career that de- 
veloped almost by accident. The daughter 
aker, Anna 
grew up in Wayne. Pa.. made her debut at 
singing Mighty Lak’ a Rose in a 
school assembly program. After that she 
sang in choirs, school recitals 








of an Italian-descended shoer 
seven 


it weddings 


and funerals, without ever taking a lesson. 
When she left school, she turned down a 
Hollywood offer because she wanted to 
become a nun. Later she decided that she 
lacked a true vocation, won a scholarship 
to Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute singing 
Buttertly’s Un bel di, the only operatic 
aria she knew. When she auditioned be- 
fore Conductor Eugene Ormandy, he mar- 
veled; “It is impossible for anyone that 
beautiful to know how to sing, too.” 
After she won a Fulbright scholarship 
to study in Italy, she got her big break in 
1956 when she won the title role in an 
Italian TV production of Butterfly. Over- 
night Italy claimed her. “A voice of the 
sweetness and brilliance of our heavens!” 
wrote the Corriere della Sera critic. Voted 
one of Italy’s ten most beautiful women, 
Soprano Moffo was soon singing in major 
European opera houses, was signed by the 
Chicago Lyric Opera in 1957. She had 
turned down two previous offers from the 
Met on the ground that the proposed 
schedule demanded too much of her time. 
(This season she will appear also in the 
Met's Faust and Marriage of Figaro.) 
Uneasy Virtue. Now married to Italian 
Director-Producer Mario Lanfranchi (who 
originally signed her for Butterfly), Diva 
Moffo lives in an apartment in Milan, col- 
lects jazz records as an antidote to a 





Soprano Morro tN ““TRAVIATA 
Also a fine hook shot. 


steady opera diet. With her husband as 
lyricist, she writes pop 
which, Citta, became an instant hit when 
Italian TV (“Always, my 
city /Your aroma is like a garden without 
flowers’ Like a tear in the sea”). 

If anything bothers her about her ca- 
reer, it is the fact that directors so often 
cast her as a lady of uneasy virtue. In her 
first straight dramatic part—in the forth- 
coming Austerlitz, with Orson 


songs, one ol 


she sang it on 


movie 
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Gaucho folk songs accompanied by a Spanish guitar set your feet to tapping. 


Let Panagra introduce you to the Continent of Contrasts... 


“For charming Spanish 
colonial customs and ultra- 
modern hotels, you can’t 
beat South America,” say 
experienced travelers. 
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Skip the beaten paths and go to 
South America. You'll have a re- 
freshingly different vacation, be wel- 
comed by fun-loving people. English 
is spoken everywhere. And you get 
the finest service in modern hotels. 
You can visit every colorful city 
on South America’s historic West 
Coast when you travel with Panagra. 
You'll see the influence of Inca cul- 


ture and Spanish colonial charm. Two 
flights daily, first-class and tourist 
on every flight. No change of plane 
from New York, Washington and 
Miami over the routes of National, 
Pan American and Panagra, 

For information, see your travel 
agent or Pan American, or write 
Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4456, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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When a body meets a chassis 
comin’ thru the line, it’s PLUG- 
MOLD, the surface wiring system, 
that puts outlets where you want 
them and feeds full power to each 
outlet. Not just another kind of 
extension cord, all-steel PLUG- 
MOLD offers a variety of outlet 
spacing and wiring capacities, goes 
neatly in any building. PLUG- 
MOLD GIVES MORE OUTLETS 
FOR LESS MONEY. Write The 
Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, 
Connecticut, for full data. 
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Welles—she plays Napoleon's mistress. In 
her next film, not yet titled, she will 
appear as a call girl. That news, says 
Soprano Moffo. she has not yet told to the 
old school crowd back in Wayne. 


Two by Americans 

Manhattan concert audiences last week 
heard fine performances of two unusual 
were widely different 
unmistakably American in 


compositions that 
in style but 
origin. 

@ The Orchestra of America, founded two 
years ago to perform nothing but Ameri- 
can music, presented the world premiére 
of Robert Kurka’s Concerto for Marimba. 
Kurka, Chicago-born son of 
Czech parents. went to work on his 22- 
minute concerto in 1956 at the suggestion 
of Marimbist Vida Chenoweth, completed 
the piece a year before his death of leu- 
kemia in 1957 at 35. Last week's perform- 
conducted by Richard Korn, fea- 
tured Marimbist Chenoweth as soloist. A 
small 


Composer 


ance 


(5 ft. 2 in.), she seemed 
dwarfed by her instrument—a 6-ft. table- 
like frame supporting a graduated series 
of hardwood strips with a row of tubular 
resonators attached. But when she started 
to flail away with both wool and rubber- 
tipped mallets. Marimbist Chenoweth 
proved herself a virtuoso. Scampering 
from one end of the instrument to the 
other, she produced flurries of bell-like 
tones in a surprising dynamic range. As 
for the piece itself, it proved to be tune- 
rhythmic, shot through with 
jazz echoes and a spirit of jaunty sophis- 
tication. It proved again that Composer 
Kurka had one of the 
original talents in U.S. music. 

@ The New York Philharmonic under 
Guest Conductor Thomas Schippers pre- 
sented Samuel Barber's rarely performed 
Knoxville: 1915, set to the 
prose poem by James Agee novelist and 
film critic who died in 1955 
Schippers provided a well-balanced per- 
formance nicely graduated to Soprano 
Leontyne Price's clear and controlled read- 
ing of the text. If the piece itself had a 
weakness, it was the tendency to overly 
luxuriant melody, at odds with the sim- 
plicity and the subtle rhythm of the lan- 
guage. Example; the line “he has coiled 
the hose” had Soprano Price soaring dra- 
matically pointlessly billowing 
sheen of strings. Barber's Knoxville was 
at its best when it was least pretentious 
matching with quiet lyricism Agee’s poetic 
vision of a remote summer evening in the 
South: “The stars are wide and alive, they 
seem each like a smile of great sweetness 
and they seem very near. All my people 
are larger bodies than mine .. .’ 


woman 


ful. crisply 


most promising 


Summer of 
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Russians in Boston 

Said the startled cellist to the con- 
ductor: “Are those your metronome marks 
in the Replied the conductor 
adamantly: “Yes.” And at that point, re- 
ports the Boston Symphony's First Cellist 
Sammy Mayes, Russia’s Dmitry Kaba- 
levsky simply “took off.’ Composer 
Kabalevsky was conducting his own cello 
concerto in Boston, and “he wanted it a 


score ‘ 





Louisville Courier-Journal 


Russian CoMposerR KABALEVSKY 
Flying like a young gazelle. 


lot faster than we usually play it. You 
start flying around like a young gazelle.” 

Kabalevsky’s conducting stint last week 
was the high point for a touring musical 
contingent from Russia, including Com- 
posers Dmitry Shostakovich, Konstantin 
Dankevich, Tikhon Khrennikov, Fikret 
Amirov, and Music Critic Boris Yaru- 
stovsky. As they were on their previous 
stops—Washington, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Philadelphia, New York 


—the Russians were strenuously enter- 
tained in Boston. As usual, thev gave 
no individual interviews, uttered polite 
platitudes yut- music. What distin- 





guished the Boston visit was the obvious 
affection the visitors had for the Boston 
Symphony, the first U.S. orchestra to tour 
Russia (in 1956), and for its Russian- 
born or Russian-speaking musicians, Dur- 
ing rehearsals. the Russians filed into the 


side balcony of Symphony Hall, leaned 
intently over the railing, and watched 
Conductor Charles Munch, Kabalevsky 


and Composer Aaron Copland (who re- 
hearsed his own suite from The Tender 
Land ) alternate on the podium. 

Kabalevsky’s somberly flowing Concerto 
for Cello and Orchestra proved such a hit 
that the composer-conductor finally sig 
naled to Soloist Mayes, repeated the 
second movement, a rare procedure in 
staid old Symphony Hall. Khrennikov's 
First Symphony proved to be a broadly 
melodic crowd-rouser, and Amirov’s 
K yurdi-Ovshari Mugami was so heavily 
coated with schmalzy melody that one 
listener cracked: “The triumph of the 
proletariat on Bald Mountain.” Never- 
theless, the audience shouted its approval 
while the Russians, standing on the stage, 
applauded the spectators in return. “For 
Symphony Hall.” said the radio announcer 
in the control booth, “it’s a rather wild 
scene.” Said Cellist Mayes: “Musicians 
are the same the world over; 
crazy as the other. 


one’s as 
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_ ITs SMART TO DRINK SmIRNOF IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE” SAYS TONY RANDALL 





favorite Smirnoff drinks? They are many, varied and delightful. For smooth Smirnoff has 


Why drink anything that’s not delicious? In other words—why drink anything but your ) a 





no liquor taste or “breath.” It loses itself completely in just about anything that pour 
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it leaves you breathless & wn THO 











THERES NOTHING 
LIKE A NEW CAR 
FOR MORE | 
FREQUENT 
FAMILY VISITS 





Each year the new cars are better—and this 
year, all makes offer more for the money in 
pleasure and convenience than anything else 
you can buy. Of course, we’re partial to our 
new General Motors cars for 1960, and we 
hope you will be, too. 


Family visits are a lot more fun (and a lot more 
frequent) when you own a new car. And so are all 
other kinds of pleasurable, interesting and edu- 
cational trips. 

For a new car standing in your driveway seems 
to say, “C’mon, let’s get moving. Let’s explore. 
Let's go places and see things.”’ 

And away you go, happy and confident. You 
know that the whole family is safer and more 
comfortable in that sweet-running new car—and 
that nothing else you could buy means so much 
pleasure for everyone. 

That’s true of all new cars. But we believe that 
the new 1960 General Motors cars have some 
very special rewards for their owners. This year 
their roomy Fisher Bodies offer more comfortable 
seating than ever before—plus the safety that 
only Safety Plate Glass all around can provide. 
And with.the addition of the new Corvair by 
Chevrolet you have an even greater choice in 
models and sizes. 

General Motors designers and engineers, and 
the men all along the line, have gone all out to 
make GM cars more exciting and more satisfying 
for you. We're sure when you compare a new car 
to anything else for the money, you'll find it 
offers the most in pleasure, convenience, comfort 
and safety for the whole family. See your GM 
dealer soon and check the facts and figures. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
GO GM FOR 60 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC * OLOSMOBILE « BUICK » CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 
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if you talk construction... 
Bank of America speaks your language 


From paving to pipeline, split-level to skysc raper 
— Bank of America has men who know construc- 
tion. Just as we have experts in cattle, aircraft, 
textiles, and other specialized fields of business. 

It’s our business to serve your business. 


Whether it’s a loan for materials and equipment, 


a Bank-administered pension plan, or contacts 


with customers abroad— Bank of America offers 
a banking package that anticipates your needs. 
Wherever your firm is at work—in California, 
the nation, or around the world you Il find our 
global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 
organization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 


language,takto Bank of America 











Top Ten 


While many another team across the 
nation can run up gaudy season records 
against in-and-out opposition, the schools 
of the rugged Big Ten are cursed by having 
to play one another Saturday after Satur- 
day. The resulting won-lost marks are of- 
ten unimposing, but by mid-November the 
fires of Big Ten competition annually 
forge a flock of tough, tenacious teams 
that can meet any squad in the land on 
even terms. Last week thrice-beaten Michi- 
gan State overturned Northwestern, 15- 
10, and thrice-beaten Illinois did the same 
to Wisconsin, 9-6, to throw the Big Ten 
race into a three-way tie, prove again that 
the league plays the best-balanced, and on 
average, the best college football in the 
U.S. The Top Ten: 

1) Syracuse (8-0)—routed old rival 
Colgate, 71-0, and promptly accepted a 
Cotton Bow! bid. 

2) Southern California (8-o0)—beat 
Baylor, 17-8, as its massive line, anchored 
by End Marlin and Guard Mike Mc- 
Keever (Time, Oct. 26), gave up only 
three yards on the ground. 

- 3) Mississippi (8-1)—ran up a 37-7 
score on Tennessee, conqueror of Louisi- 
ana State, as Fullback Charlie Flowers 
alone smashed for 168 yds. 

4) Louisiana State (8-1 )—brushed off 
Mississippi State, 27-0. 

5) Texas (8-1)—had its spotless rec- 
ord spoiled by Texas Christian, 14-9. 

6) Wisconsin (6-2). 

7) Northwestern (6-2). 

8) Penn State (8-1)—drubbed Holy 
Cross, 46-0. 

9) Washington (8-1 )—moved closer to 
the Rose Bowl by shutting out Califor- 
nia, 20-0. 

10) Georgia (8-1)—scored a touchdown 
in the last 30 seconds to nip stubborn 
Auburn, 14-13, clinch the championship of 
the Southeastern Conference. 


Yank at Oxford 


The new Yank at Oxford seemed a like- 
ly sort. No sooner had he arrived this fall 
than he began to fit himself into the 
black-gowned atmosphere, pedaling a bi- 
cycle to appointments with his tutors 
(philosophy, politics, economics), devel- 
oping a taste for sherry and ale, acquiring 
a tea service for the social amenities. Best 
of all, he had a yen to play rugby. After 
all, he had been good at games back in 
the U.S., and he stood a lean, big-boned 
6 ft. 14 in., 205 lbs. The rugby prospect: 
Rhodes Scholar and Infantry Lieut. Pete 
Dawkins, 21, No. 10 man in his class at 
West Point (1959), first captain of ca- 
dets, baritone in the cadet choir, captain 
of the undefeated football team, and All- 
America halfback. 

Dawkins soon found that U.S. football 
and rugby are as different as chalk and 
cheese. Rugger players wear no padding, 
kick on the run, cannot block downfield 
or throw a forward pass. When a back is 
tackled, he must release the ball so it can 
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Oxrorp’s DAWKINS 
The swerve was deceptive. 


be put back in play by the nearest man. 
Playing for Brasenose College before a 
handful of fans scattered through bare 
wooden stands, Dawkins at first pulled a 
tyro’s gaffes. He kept up a steady stream 
of American-style pepper talk until he 
learned that tradition allows only the cap- 
tain to chatter encouragement. On de- 
fense, his jarring, head-on football tackles 
flattened any opposing player he seemed 
to suspect of having the ball, having had 
it, or about to get it, but he let the play 
get away time and again. Sniffed the 





George Silk—Lirt 
MONTREAL'S PLANTE 
The face might be worse. 


Oxford Mail: “The subtleties of position- 
ing have escaped him so far. His tackling 
was far from classic.” 

Still, Dawkins could pass the stubby 
rugby ball laterally with an accuracy that 
amazed the experts, and when he set out 
for the goal line on a “try” (good for 
three points), he simply ran powerfully 
over or around anyone who got in his way. 
Critics cautiously pronounced his “swerve” 
deceptive. his “jinking”’ promising. 

After only four games for Brasenose, 
Dawkins had developed enough to draw 
an occasional and modulated “Well done, 
Peter,” from fellow players, was promoted 
to the Greyhounds, Oxford’s second team, 
and started against Sandhurst, Britain’s 
West Point. Playing right-wing three- 
quarter back, Dawkins scored the first try 
for his team by neatly sidestepping five 
desperate tackles, ended the game with 
six of the Greyhounds’ points in their 
29-3 triumph. 

Last week Dawkins was promoted to 
Oxford’s first team to play against Black- 
heath, one of Britain’s top teams. Treat- 
ing Blackheath as though it were Navy, 
Dawkins crashed home on two tries in 
Oxford's 36-0 victory. Hoisting a friendly 
pint of stout with his opponents after the 
game (“Something we unfortunately don’t 
have in American football”), Dawkins 
had no illusions that he had yet nailed 
down a berth on the Oxford team that 
will play Cambridge. Said he modestly: 
“T am just getting past the stage where 
I'm getting used to the rules.” 


Masked Marvel 


The creature crouched in the net at 
the Montreal Canadiens’ end of the ice 
looked like nothing ever seen before in 
the National Hockey League. His face 
was covered by a flesh-colored, fiber-glass 
mask slashed by two dark ovals for eyes 
and a hole for a mouth that looked from 
a distance like a gush of black blood. 
But Jacques Plante, 30, the brooding, 
acrobatic French Canadian who is hock- 
ey's finest goalie, was oblivious to the 
shocked cries from the stands. Said he: 
“T don’t give a damn how it looks.” 

Plante had good reason to violate the 
code of his craft, which allows goal- 
ies mattresses of protection around their 
body and legs, but nothing over their 
faces to protect them from a hard-rubber 
puck driven at speeds up to 100 m.p.h. 
Result: pro goalies regularly contract 
what the trade calls “rubber shock” (de- 
fined by one player as “first cousin to 
shell shock”), have even skated off the ice 
bewildered during championship games. 
Over the years, Plante had faced up to 
the attack without flinching, and paid the 
price: broken nose, hairline fracture of 
the skull, cracks in both cheekbones, 
some 150 stitches for assorted gashes, 
from sticks and skates as well as pucks. 

Two weeks ago Plante caught a shot 
from the New York Rangers’ Andy Bath- 
gate full in his face. The game was de- 
layed 25 minutes while a doctor put seven 
stitches in the cut on the left side of 
his nose. But when he skated back to his 
place in front of the net, Plante was 
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The facts about processed food prices 
“Built-in Maid Service”-your bargain 


Food processors have caused much more change than just 
an improvement in your diet. They've created a major 
change in the nation’s domestic pattern. For instance, where 
are the kitchen maids you and your neighbors might have 
had thirty years ago? 

“Built-in Maid Service” is in every package of prepared 
food. The cost of this maid service (which few people today 
could afford) is the washing, peeling, slicing, spicing, cook- 
ing, packing that’s included in the price. The great variety and 
excellence of processed foods enables 15,000,000 married 
women to hold jobs outside their homes and still provide their 


families with meals that would pop the eyes of most of the world. 





Food processots, who have brought this about, have virtu- 
ally standardized on wonderfully sanitary stainless steel for 
their equipment, But titanium, also, is beginning to enter the 
industry. Republic Steel is the world’s largest producer of 
stainless and alloy steels, and a leading producer of titanium. 

Everybody benefits from modern food processing so much 
every day that we all have probably forgotten how much 
drudgery has been taken from our lives by the food proces- 
sors. All factors considered, there is hardly a more graphic 
example of lowering costs while making a better product 
than the contribution to society made by the managements 


of the food processing industry. 


| REPUBLIC 
STEEL 
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wearing the mask he had previously used 
only in practice. Rival goalies lifted 
scarred eyebrows and wondered whether 
the mask would slow Plante’s split-second 
performance. 

Last week they had their answer, were 
talking about getting masks of their own. 
Plante fashioned his first shutout of the 
season by blanking the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, 3-0, had allowed only five goals in 
five games (v. 28 in twelve pre-mask 
games), was a major reason for the Cana- 
diens’ long lead in the N.H.L. Said Plante: 
“When I first put on the mask, the boys 
all told me I would scare the women. 
They wouldn't come to see the games any 
more. I'll tell you something: if I went 
on the way I was going, pretty soon my 
face would look worse than the mask.” 


si alll 


Robert J. Cantanzano 
DELAWARE’S NELSON 
Coaches’ coach. 





Endicott 8-851 | 


Early Monday morning, long-distance 
calls begin to ring Endicott 8-8511 at the 
University of Delaware in Newark. Down 
in the coaches’ office in the dank cellar 
of the century-old athletic building, a 
boyish-faced man answers. On the other 
end of the line may be one of the most 
renowned coaches in college football— 
perhaps Northwestern’s Ara Parseghian, 
or Louisiana State’s Paul Dietzel, or Io- 
wa’s Forest Evashevski. They want advice. 

Why do these shamans of big-time 
football turn for advice to the coach at 
a small Eastern college? Answer: Dela- 
ware’s chess-playing, 39-year-old David 
Moir Nelson has one of the finest football 
brains in the business. And, says Dietzel, 
“he is not selfish in sharing his knowledge 
with others.” In a word, “Admiral” Nelson 
is the coaches’ coach. 

Their Dish of T. Coaching at the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1950, Dave Nelson 
conceived the winged T, which stations 
a halfback outside an end for added 
power and trickery, but uses the tradi- 
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tional two-on-one line blocking of the 
single wing. Nelson perfected the system 
at Delaware during the past eight seasons, 
produced a brand of pounding possession 
football (his favorite slogan: “Beloved 
are the bastards that grind it out’), and 
Delaware has won 53, lost 20, tied 1. 

But not until Iowa’s Evashevski adopt- 
ed the system in 1956 and went on to 
win two Big Ten championships and two 
Rose Bowl games in three seasons did the 
winged T become famous. Impressed, 
L.S.U.’s Dietzel last year adopted the 
attack, won ten straight, and the national 
championship. 

Personal Call. Unsurprisingly, the Nel- 
son phone rings for more than advice: 
many schools, including Pitt, Indiana and 


Baylor, have tried to draw him into 
major-college coaching. Michigan-born 
Dave Nelson learned his football with 
Fritz Crisler’s University of Michigan 


powerhouses (one teammate: Forest Eva- 
shevski), but no one has been able to 
shake him loose from Delaware. “I like 
the small-college atmosphere,”” he 
“It’s a good place to raise a family.” 

Nelson applauds Delaware's low-pres- 
sure approach to high-pressure football. 
His first-team players were all recruited 
from within 100 miles of Newark, prac- 
tice a bare seven hours a week, think 
nothing of joshing with their coach, who 
still manages to look like an undergrad- 
uate, prefers Pepsi-Cola to hard liquor. 
“Football at Delaware is not an end in 
itself,” says Nelson, “The preservation of 


says. 


intercollegiate football is on this level.” | 


Last week Nelson was taking solace 
from his philosophy after his undefeated 
team, ranked first among the 
small colleges, was outmanned and out- 
played by Ohio’s undefeated Bowling Green, 
30-8. Nelson could not, and does not, ex- 
pect to win them all. But he could be 
sure that, come Monday, the phone would 
be ringing at Endicott 8-8511, the soundest 
defensive call since the 6-2-2-1. 






Scoreboard 

@ Scrappy, chaw-jawed Second Baseman 
Nellie Fox, 31, whose slick fielding (.988) 
and slap-hitting (.306; two home runs, 
149 singles) led the Chicago White Sox to 
their first pennant in go years, won the 
American League’s most-valuable-player 
award of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion. The National League’s MVP: Slug- 
ging Shortstop Ernie Banks, 28, of the 
fifth-place Chicago Cubs, who led the ma- 
jors in runs batted in (143), finished sec- 
ond in the majors in home runs (45), set 
a league fielding record for shortstops 
(.985), became the first player ever to 
win the award two years running. 

@ They dropped three men back on him 
when he got a pass, stalled when they got 
the ball, but no trickery tried by the 
champion Boston Celtics could stop the 
Minneapolis Lakers’ agile, husky (6 ft. 5 
in., 230 lbs.) Elgin Baylor from pouring 
in 64 points to give his team a home-court 
136-115 victory, break by one point the 
scoring record of the National Basketball 
Association set in 1949 by Philadelphia's 
jump-shooting Joe Fulks. 


nation’s | 








YOUR FOOD COSTS 


are cut all down the line 
by REPUBLIC Steels 












STEEL BARS 


..are the fingers that 
till the soil. The tremen- 
dous harvest of our 
nation, produced every 
year by fewer humans, is 
produced each year with 
more steel. 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 


... 1s the preferred mate- 
rial for serving food com- 
| mercially for the same 
reasons it Is preferred 
by the processors: It does 
not affect natural color, 
flavor, or quality. It re- 
duces costs because it is 
the easiest metal toclean 
and keep clean, 


GALVANIZED 
SHEETS 


... Farm buildings took 
more and more like fac- 
tories made of galva- 
nized steel. Modern 
poultry houses, for ex- 
ample, are being called 
“egg factories’’ because 
they are so big and so 
mechanized. Galvanized 
sheets are favored for 
their wind and fire resist- 
ance, their strength, 
economy, and durability. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


Cleveland 1, Onio 





WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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EDUCATION 





Global Campus 


They may never see their alma mater, 
and her football games come out of the 
radio. But last week more than 13,000 
University of Maryland undergraduates 
began a new semester as eagerly as if they 
were back in College Park. Their campus 
is global, stretching from frigid Thule in 
Greenland to burning Dhahran on the 
Persian Gulf. Stationed at U.S. bases 
around the world, the students are mem- 
bers of Maryland's booming Overseas Pro- 
gram for American servicemen. Just ten 
years old, the program may be having as 
much impact on U.S. education as the 
invention of the junior college. 

It started with Maryland’s extension 
courses for military students in the Wash- 
ington area. When many students were 
shipped to Germany in 1949, Maryland 
professors followed them, setting up six 
centers to serve an unexpected crush of 
1.851 applicants. Enrollment grew and 
grew. At 204 centers in 23 countries, more 
than 130,000 G.I.s and dependents have 
now been through the Maryland mill. (Up 
to 75% of a G.I.’s tuition is paid by the 
armed forces. ) 

Since most students aim to build up 
credit for Stateside colleges, only 500 have 
actually graduated. But more graduates 
are on the way. Maryland conducts full- 
scale commencements in Heidelberg (and 
Tokyo), with caps and gowns, a heady 
speech by the Governor of Maryland. 

For its s00-man overseas faculty, Mary- 
land hires at least 100 new teachers an- 
nually. Most are professors on leaves or 
sabbaticals, lured by adventure or a 
chance for research. Little else draws 
them; families-in-residence are discour- 
aged and classes follow the troops. During 
his year in the program, a lecturer (the 
same title for all) can end up teaching in 


four or five countries. In his ten years, 
the program’s Dean Ray Ehrensberger has 
flown almost a million miles. 

Average age of the students is close to 
37- Attending class at night, they can earn 
only about 15 credit hours a year (half 
the normal rate), and the consequences of 
cutting class are clear. One jet pilot, 
forced to eject over Newfoundland, landed 
in bush so wild that a helicopter had to 
haul him out. All he could think of was 
getting back for his class. He made it. 
“Our students may not all be brilliant,” 
says Dean Ehrensberger, “but they sure 
are motivated.” 


The Secret World 


Have children forgotten how to enter- 
tain themselves? Last week British grown- 
ups got the lowdown from an exuberant 
piece of scholarship: the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press's new Lore and Language of 
Schoolchildren.* TV may seem to be tam- 
ing the last of the world’s savage tribes, 
report Authors Iona and Peter Opie, but 
juvenile culture is indestructible. 

Few know better than the Opies, a Brit- 
ish husband-and-wife team whose previ- 
ous exegesis of juvenile literature pro- 
duced the authoritative Oxford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhymes (Te, Sept. 24, 
1951). This time the Opies left the library 
to listen on school grounds. For eight 
years they hunted rhymes, rites and rid- 
dles among 5,000 children at 70 schools 
throughout the British Isles. Delighted to 
teach adults something, children unbut- 
toned their lips. 

Dors & Drawers. From Aberdeen to 
Bath, boys cracked jokes that the Opies 
trace to Queen Anne’s day. Girls cured 
warts by rubbing them with lard and then 
burying the lard (a method described by 


* U.S. publication date: March 3 
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ScHoars Opie & CHILDREN 
Mrs. Simpson pinched the king. 
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Francis Bacon). They performed a levi- 
tation stunt that once fascinated Samuel 
Pepys. They still believe that reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards makes the Devil 
appear, and like the Elizabethans, seldom 
dare try. 

How does all this survive? Most British 
schools have a new generation every six 
years; play-yard lingo ought to be highly 
perishable. Yet the Opies found little girls 
skipping to “Little fatty doctor, how’s 
your wife?/ Very well, thank you, she’s 
all right,” a chant that goes back at least 
130 years. Measured in school time, it has 
had more than 20 generations of wear. 
Children find it as fresh as ever. 

Each generation has a touching faith 
that its ditties have just been invented. 
The rhyme “House to let, apply within/ 
Lady turned out for drinking gin” was 
standard in 1892. The Opies have collect- 
ed it as far away-as Australia and South 
Africa, but little English girls are sure that 
no one else has ever heard it. When they 
sing a modern hymn to Cinemactress Di- 
ana Dors, none dream that it comes 
straight from a 60-year-old original, “Lot- 
tie Collins has no drawers.” 

Adults plant a child’s garden of verse. 
Juvenile satire nourishes it. What British 
children did to The Ballad of Davy 
Crockett in 1956 should make Walt Dis- 
ney shudder. Not a vestige remained of 
the 17 official verses. New versions ranged 
from “Born on a table top in Joe’s café,/ 
The dirtiest place in the U.S.A.” to 
“Born on a rooftop in Battersea/ Joined 
the Teds when he was only three.” 

Many a tender nursery rhyme barely 
holds its own. At seven or eight, children 
tire of versions tied in pink and blue rib- 
bons. They prefer: 


Mary had a little lamb, 

She fed it castor oil, 

And everywhere the lamb would go 
It fertilized the soil. 


Kelly & Jelly. To juvenile minstrels, 
adult foibles are fit for parodies that 
spread with lightning speed. During the 
crisis over King Edward VIII's abdication 
in 1936, when censorship hushed grown- 
ups, English children everywhere blithely 
chanted: “Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Mrs. Simpson's pinched our King.” 

The really enduring lore is the local 
jargon of dark doings—the terms for play- 
ing hooky, teasing, scrapping. The extraor- 
dinary thing, report the Opies, is the abid- 
ing loyalty of children to prattle that 
seems “more vastly entertaining to them 
than anything they learn from grownups.” 
TV will never conquer the favorite jump- 
rope rhyme of little girls throughout much 
of the English-speaking world: 


Old Mister Kelly 

Had a pimple on his belly. 
His wife cut it off 

And it tasted like jelly. 


Rising to Quality 

In Waterville, Me., a tall, friendly man 
of 65 sat back and mused: “I think I was 
born to teach, not to be a college presi- 
dent.” J. (for Julius) Seelye Bixler should 
have known better. Last week, as his suc- 
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America's rarest and finest fruit 


ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS* 


The gift they'll always remember. Talk about 
thanks !—you'll never hear the last of it. A 
just-right present for anyone, whether they 
live in a castle or cottage. So juicy you eat 
‘em with a spoon. You can't buy these gift 
packages in stores for love or money. But 
here's the best news: they're not high-priced, 
they're inexpensive. Packed in handsome gift 
boxes with your greetings 

GIFT NO. 1 (shown) ppd. $415 


9 to 14 big pears, a great favorite! 


GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 big pears) ppd. $515 
What a bargain! 
GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 smaller pears) ppd. $495 
Family Gijt Box—swell for 2nd helpings 
11'S SO EASY: Just send us your Christmas list of 
names and addresses of the lucky folks together with 
your check or M.O. Tell us how to sign your name. 
No charges, no C.O.D.'s, please. Arn MaIL’s fastest ! 





Give the famous 
original, one-and-only 


FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB“ 


The gift that creates praise and excitement for 
you the year ‘round! You order just once, but 
the lucky folks you name receive a whole 
parade of America’s finest fruits ‘n delicacies, 
each beautifully packaged, each with your 
greeting. Tell us how to sign the handsome 
engraved Membership Certificate announcing 
your gift and treats-to-come 


12-BOX CLUB: at Christmas, Riviera Pears; Jan. 
pples ; Feb., Grapefruit ; March, Royal Oranges; 
April, Pineapple ; May, Preserves ; June, Canned 
Fruit; July, Nectarines; August, Pears; Sept., 

Peaches ; Oct., Grapes; Nov., Riviera Pears. 
Gift No. 20, ppd. . $51.75 


8-BOX CLUB: omits March, April, June, August; 
Gift No. 15, ppd. . $33.65 


3-BOX CLUB: Christmas, January, February treats ; 
Gift No. 11, ppd. . $12.45 


Just pin your 
Christmas List on 
tree! 


@ Your Fruit-of-the-Month Club is most acceptable 
as a gift for anyone. We have ordered this gift from 
you for a number of years, and have been particularly 
pleased with the way you handle our orders, 


CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
Chairman of the Board, Eastern Air Lines 


Thrill your friends 
at down-to-earth prices 
with exclusive gifts 
in perfect taste... Here's what you 
do! Solve all your Christmas shopping prob- 
lems, deliciously and tastefully, in the next 
few minutes. Whip out your Christmas List 
and trusty writing pen. Decide which of 
these exclusive, beautifully-packaged gifts 
(each with your personal Christmas greet- 
ing) is to go to each of your friends and 
loved ones and business friends and...your- 
self! They'll love you and bless you for 
your good taste, year after year! ( For twenty 
years and more, Harry and I have been prov- 
ing it, Santa Clausing for America’s finest 
people. ) Just send us your order right now 
and you'll be the most unusual Christmas 
giver they know. 
And the most 
thanked! 


Your friends, 


BOX 50 MEDFORD, OREGON 
*®@0 1959H aD 









.. 48 always 


a pleasure/ 


THE GOLD MEDAL BOURBON 





Prized way 
to give pleasure 
I. W. HARPER 


“Solitaire” 


The “Solitaire” comes in a richly 
embossed Gift Carton...as 
impressive as the Decanter itself. 
For your important “‘little’’ gifts 

... pints and half pints are aiso 
available in striking Gift Cartons. 





NO EXTRA COST + POURING CAP, TOO + FULL 4/5 QUART + KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF © 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





cessor prepared to take over solid little | 


Colby College, retiring President Bixler’s 
17-year record looked hard to beat. 

Colby roiled in confusion when Con- 
necticut-born Philosopher Bixler arrived 
in 1942, after teaching at Harvard Divini- 
ty School. Founded in 1813, Colby had 
opened on a pleasant site between the 
quiet Kennebec River and a country road. 
A century later, the campus lay suffocat- 
ing between smelly paper mills and a 
clanking railroad. 

Up the Hill. Colby dreamed of moving 
to a comelier, 650-acre site on Mayflower 
Hill, outside Waterville. Beginning in 
1933, square-jawed President Franklin W. 
Johnson hunted the money ceaselessly. 
One man sent $20,000 just because he 
pitied Colby as he passed by on the train. 
But World War II canceled construction 
and dashed the dream. When Bixler ar- 
rived, Mayflower Hill had only three com- 
pleted buildings and five shells. Old Colby 
(enrollment: 651) still squatted on the 
wrong side of the tracks. 

For ten more years, Bixler tried to 
climb the hill. He finally made it in 1952. 
Today Colby has 27 Georgian buildings, a 
plant valued at $15 million. Enrollment 
has hit 1,180. From 53 teachers, the facul- 
ty has increased to 113. Faculty salaries 
have gone up 50%. 


Start to Think. Sitting pretty in south- | 


ern Maine, Colby has attracted money 
because Bixler has given the campus intel- 
lectual tone. Along with boosting the cur- 
riculum, notably in philosophy and re- 
ligion, he launched art and music depart- 
ments. He fostered a “creative thinking” 
course, spurring students to take off on 
any subject from cider to Columbus. He 
stirred the school to start a scholarly 
magazine, to ponder a “‘book of the year,” 
e.g., The Lonely Crowd; Science, Magic 
and Religion. He got Colby to give TV 
courses for credit to rural viewers, made 
the school a summer center for adult edu- 
cation (2,000 students last vear). 

Bixler’s trademark has been a constant 
stream of exciting outside lecturers. One 
week he mustered Educator Robert 
Hutchins, Philosopher Brand Blanshard, 
Industrialist Clarence Randall, Novelist 
Robert Penn Warren. Sometimes the re- 
sults startled Bixler himself. “I am con- 
tinually delighted by the student re- 
sponse,” he once said. “There is this 
marvelous rising to quality. They know 
the genuine and the authentic. They are 
appealed to by the truly worthwhile.” 

Into Bixler’s shoes this month steps 
Colby’s Dean of Faculty Robert E. L. 


Strider, 42, who taught English at Con- | 


necticut College before switching to Col- 
by in 1957. More “intellectual curiosity” 
is new President Strider’s aim. It would 
not have been possible if Colby had not 
risen to the quality in J. Seelye Bixler. 
Colby no longer gets its students mainly 
from Maine; it is drawing bright appli- 
cants from all over the East. Says out- 
going President Bixler, who will teach re- 
ligion at the University of Hawaii next 
year: “They aren't all topnotch students, 
but most of them are eager. People around 
here are now responding to ideas.” 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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#50 un cash.” 


SAYS: 
DAVID NIVEN 

Starring in Heoht-Hill-Lancaster's 
“Separate Tables" 

and Michael Todd's 

“Around The World In 80 Days” 














“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 





This mark identifies the 
world's most honored cheque - 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS CREDIT CARDS 
OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


FIELD WAREHOUSING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES FORCIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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The Monitor Boot, $24.95— Other Florsheim Shoes from $79.95 
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SClLENCE 





Missile Plane 


After months of hesitation, the U.S. 
Air Force last week signed the orders for 
development and production of System 
464-L, a manned, maneuverable space ve- 
hicle called Dyna-Soar. Reason for hesita- 
tion: the program will cost an estimated 
$700 million over the next ten years. 

Dyna-Soar is the U.S.’s ap- 
proach to a true spaceship. The X-15 
rocket plane will only cruise along the 
shoreline of space (So to go miles up) 
at about 4,000 m.p.h. The astronaut in 
the Project Mercury capsule will have 
virtually no control over his vehicle, will 
be able to see little. His chief activity 
will be to kick himself out of his r1oo- 
mile-high orbit with retro-rockets, even- 
tually completing his trip by parachute. 

The Dyna-Soar, to be built by Boeing, 
will be long-nosed, stub-winged and some- 
thing under 4o feet in length. It will prob- 
ably be hurled into space by the Titan 
the intercontinental ballistic missile now 
under development by Martin. At 18,000 
m.p.h., Dyna-Soar will orbit at altitudes 
up to 300 miles. The man in the cockpit 
will have enough time and comfort to 
tend his instruments and carry out a 
variety of scientific observations. 

When the time comes, Dyna-Soar’s pi- 
lot will, like the astronaut, fire retro- 
rockets to brake his orbiting speed and 
start the long fall toward the earth; but 
where the astronaut can only sit and wait 
until his chute opens, the Dyna-Soar 
pilot will be able to use his skill to come 
back alive. About 100 miles up, his space 
plane will hit the outer fringes of the 
atmosphere. The nose and the leading 





closest 


edges of the wings will glow white-hot; 
the rest of the fuselage will glow bright 
orange, trailing off to brick-red. When 


temperatures approach the hazard level 
of 4,000°, the pilot will nose up a little to 


NA? 


slow his plane and give it time to radiate 
away some of the heat. Then he will nose 
down again. To bring the Dyna-Soar down 
in the U.S., the pilot will start his skip- 
glide descent over Australia. In the last 
few hundred miles, he can cut in small 
rockets to give him maneuverability in 
the lower atmosphere. 

The Air Force hopes that 
will be ready by 1968 or 1969. 


Dyna-Soar 


Heat, Lengthwise 

Graphite, the substance in lead pencils 
is a form of that has long been 
one of the most useful minerals in the 
scientific laboratory and in industry. It 
is soft enough to be a good dry lubricant; 
its hith heat resistance makes it 
material for crucibles and as a moderator 
in nuclear reactors. In the new age of 
rocketry scientists have eyed it for 
in rocket nozzles or in nose cones, which 
must resist the heat of re-entry. But 
ordinary graphite has two faults: it is 
permeable to gases and is structurally so 
weak that it crumbles when subjected t 
high-velocity rocket exhaust. 

Three years ago Raytheon Co. of Wal- 


carbon 


a good 


use 


) 


tham, Mass. set out to see what it could 
do to cure these shortcomings. Its sci- 
entists started with the knowledge that 


when carbon-rich gases are put in a lab 
furnace and decomposed by high heat 
they sometimes deposit carbon in the 
form of a peculiarly dense graphite. At 
first this stuff was only a laboratory cu- 
riosity, and for a long time no one made 
it in quantity or thoroughly tested its 
properties. But after considerable experi- 
mentation, Raytheon’s furnaces yielded a 
hard, impermeable, layered material that 
looks like black porcelain. Called Pyro- 
graphite It proved to be five 
strong as ordinary graphite 

strength at temperatures up to 6,700° F., 
has the extraordinary property of 


times as 
keeps its 


SOAR 


(Manned Maneuverable Space Vehicle) 
Soar will ride orbit at 18,000 mph. 


! 


Pilot pulls up to 
ow plane and avoid 
excessive heat buildup. 


10- ey mph 


Pilot controls 
approach with 
jets. 


Ocean 


‘N 
Dyna- Soar will be 


to get out of orbit 
hits atmosphe 
over Australia 
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launched by Titan ICBM. 
from Cape Canaveral. 
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better 


conducting heat 100 times 
its main surfaces than perpendicular to 
them. 

This peculiar behavior is explained by 
the structure of graphite crystals 
carbon atoms are arranged in sheets one 
atom thick. When the sheets are stacked 
up in a crystal, the distance between the 
atoms in adjoining layers is more than 
twice as great (3.35 angstroms*) as the 
distance between the atoms in the indi- 
vidual sheets (1.42 angstroms). In ordi- 
nary commercial graphite, microscopic 
crystals are jumbled almost at random 
but in Pyrographite they are mostly 
aligned with their sheets parallel (see dia- 
gram). This builds up a layered structure 
that resists the motion of heat across the 
but permits passage along 


whose 


layers 
them. 

Pyrographite can be deposited in sheets 
up to 4 in. thick, can be shaped to form 
rocket nozzles and caps 
Both these parts get punishing heat con- 
centrated on rather small The 
beauty of Pyrographite is that it con 
ducts heat away from these danger points 
as fast as copper can, but it does not 
permit nearly as much heat to 
through it. A Pyrographite nose cone, for 
instance, spreads the heat of air friction 
over a large area and permits it to be 
radiated harmlessly away, but it does not 
let heat strike through the cone and dam- 
age the sensitive instruments or warhead 
inside. 

Pyrographite is in limited production 


easy 


lor nose cones. 


areas. 


pass 


now, mostly for military purposes, but 
Raytheon sees many commercial possi 
bilities, e¢.g., as lightweight insulation 


against extreme heat. 


Anybody Out There? 


Many astronomers argue that only co- 
lossal pride prevents men on Earth from 
concluding that there are other people on 
other planets. In the Milky Wa 









vy alone 





there are probably billions of planets re- 
volving around stars similar to the sun. 
\ conservative guess is that 100,0 of 





the planets support some form of life. It 


One angstron equals one yne-hundred- 


millionth of a centimeter 
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is an easy step from there to conclude | 
that they support rational creatures and 
a civilization. 

Lecturing last week at M.I.T., Dr. Otto 
Struve, director of the new National Ra- 
dio Astronomy Observatory at Green 
Bank, W. announced a project that 
aims to bring earthlings out of their isola- 
tion. Starting New Year's Day or soon 
thereafter, Green Bank will point the ob- 
servatory’s 85-ft. parabolic reflector an- 
tenna at the most likely stars, listen for 
radio signals from planets around them, 

Razors, Trolleys. Radio astronomers 
have long tried their hands at listening 
for artificial signals from space, but have 
only recently developed the equipment 
necessary for the job. Receivers, once 
confused by electric razors, passing trol- 
leys and their own crackling vacuum 
tubes, can now be built to block out all 
conflicting interference. Antennas are be- 
ing built ever larger: Green Bank already 
has a 14o-footer under construction, has 
hopes for others 300 ft. and 1,000 ft. 
wide. 

In direct charge of the project is Har- 
vard-trained Astronomer Frank Drake, 
29. His assumption is that if other civili- 
zations do exist, some must be more ad- 
vanced than the one on Earth. “We would 
expect says Drake to find scattered 
throughout our galaxy, planets from 
which radio transmissions more powerful 





than ours are radiated.” 

"A New Society.’ To support their 
hunches, Drake and other radio astrono- 
mers cite a closely reasoned paper pub- | 
lished this fall by Cornell Physicists Philip 
Morrison and Giuseppe Cocconi, who pos- 
tulate an advanced society not far away 
(as space distances go) that has long been 
“expecting the development of science 
near the sun."’ Wrote Morrison and Coc- 
coni: “We shall assume that long ago they 
established a channel of communication 
that would one day become known to us 
and that they look forward patiently to 
the answering signals from the sun which 
would make known to them that a new 
society has entered the community of 
intelligence. 

‘Since the object of those who operate 
the source is to find a newly evolved 
society, we may presume that the channel 
used will be one that places a minimum 
burden of frequency and angular discrim- 
ination on the detector ... The wide 
radio band from, say 1 mc to 10,000 mc 
remains as the rational choice. For in- 
disputable identification as artificial, one 
signal might contain, for example, a se- 
quence of small prime numbers of pulses 
or simple arithmetical sums. 

Morrison-Cocconi refuse to concede 
that their speculations belong to science 
fiction. ‘“‘We submit, rather . . . that the 
presence of interstellar signals is entirely 


consistent with all we now know, and 
that if signals are present, the means of 
detecting them is now at hand... We 
therefore feel that a discriminating search 
for signals deserves a considerable effort. 
The probability of success is hard to es- 
timate; but if we never search, the chance 
of success is zero.” | 
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“I'm an expert Steno, and my 
co-workers are expert 


typists, file clerks, and 
office machine operators.” 























“Whenever you're short- 
handed I'll come to your 
office to help you tempo- 
rarily.”” 


“I'm a perfect substitute for 
sick or vacationing office 
workers.” 


‘Manpower, Inc. pays my 
salary, taxes and insurance 
..-You have no record-keep- 
ing to do. 


Call your local Manpower, Inc. office for 
typists, stenos, office machine operators, 
file clerks, receptionists, etc. Our employees 
are selected for their ability to step into 
your office and start work immediately! 





manpower, inc. 


World Headquarters: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAARINEN'S COLLEGES FOR YALE 


New Blend 


Some of the modern architect's best 
customers are the U.S.’s expanding schools 
and colleges. But one of his most difficult 
problems is how to blend modern architec- 
ture with the traditional style enshrined in 
many an ivy-covered wall. Last week Eero 
Saarinen, probably the most versatile of 
living architects, unveiled the best solu- 
tion yet. 

Commissioned last year to design two 
new colleges for Yale University, Saarinen 
(Yale °34) quickly discovered that the 
standard vernacular of modern architec- 
ture would not do. First, the site was odd 
and irregular. Furthermore, the new col- 
leges would have to exist cheek by jowl 
with two of Yale's determinedly 
pseudo-Gothic structures: the ten-story 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium and the Yale 
Graduate School. Talking with students 
Saarinen discovered that undergraduates 
want their rooms to be as individual as 
possible, decided that the rooms should be 
“as random as those in an old inn rather 
than as standardized as those in a modern 
motel.” In addition, Saarinen was deter- 
mined to discover an architecture that 
would keep the two new colleges from 
looking like stripped-down cousins of the 
older structures built in the days of low 
construction costs. 

Courts and Crescents, Last week, as 
Yale released its plans for the two new 
colleges, it was clear that Saarinen had 
indeed turned his back on modern archi- 
tecture’s shibboleth of repetition, regular- 
ity and smooth surfaces. Instead, Saarinen 
had produced two irregular structures of 
crescents and courts built of earthy, mon- 
olithic masonry. For the exterior walls, he 
devised a method of rubble-stone con- 
struction that would do away with expen- 
sive hand labor. Stones varying in size 
from three to eight inches are placed 
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most 








AROUND THE QUAD, A NEW OLD LOOK 


in wood forms: then cement mortar is 
pumped in through hoses. Before the ce- 
ment has completely set, the wall surface 
is hosed off to expose the stones. The re- 
sult Saarinen compares to “the walls of 
old Pennsylvania houses or the stone walls 
of the Cotswolds in England.’ 

About 250 students will be housed in 
each of the two new colleges. Their rooms 
hardly any two of them similar, are vari- 


ations on a basic polygonal plan, look out 


on courts and open passageways that 
Saarinen feels are “not unlike a small 
Italian hill-town street.’ The interiors 
done in stone, oak and plaster, will be 


designed to suggest the scholar’s study 
rather than the clubman’s rumpus room. 

Bottles in the Buttery. For prestige 
each college will have its own tower. For 
conviviality, each will equipped 
with cellar-type butteries around whose 
round oak tables students and masters 
can gather. “It is hoped,” Saarinen added, 
“that television will be kept out of these 
rooms, so that they become centers of 
conversation and discussion rather than 
areas where people sit drugged by canned 
entertainment.” As for the name “but- 
tery,” Saarinen made clear that he was 
not thinking of dairy products, pointedly 
cited the Oxford Dictionary derivation 
“Buttery, sb. ME. (app. a. OF. boterie 
bouteillerie:—late L. botaria, f. bota, var. 
of butta cask, bottle; see Butt) .” 


Art in the Desert 


Phoenix (pop. 370,000) has long smart- 
ed under the reproach that it was the 
largest U.S. city without an art museum 
of its own. “If you lived in Phoenix and 
you wanted to go to an art museum with 
a broad coverage of art.” Actor-Collector 
Vincent Price once pointed out, “you'd 
have to go as far west as Los Angeles 
as far south as Mexico City, as far east 
as Denver and as far north as Moose Jaw, 


come 


Saskatchewan.” Last week Phoenix proud- 
ly opened its brand-new, $500,000 Mu- 
seum of Art, housing a collection of art 
valued at $2,600,000 in a handsome, low- 
lying, stuccoed masonry, glass and alumi- 
num structure on North Central Avenue 
designed by Architect Alden Dow. Along 
with the adjacent Little Theater and 
Public Library, the new museum now 
makes Phoenix culture in 
the desert. 


1 center ol 


Phoenix's new urge for culture is part 
of the national tidal wave that has nearly 
doubled museum space since World War 
II, has found art societies and institutes 
sprouting in towns that once would have 
been hard pressed to support a fram- 
ing shop. Phoenix itself started modestly 
enough when, in 1915, the Woman's Club 
set up an Art Exhibition Committee to 
improve the quality of art shown at 
the Arizona State Fair. Even as late as 
1940, Art Patroness Maie Bartlett Heard 
gave the city nearly a full city block 
for a civic center, only to find Phoenix 
citizens willing to contribute less than 
a third of the $1,000,000 required for 
the buildings. 

It remained for the 
war prosperity (320 new 


upsurge of post- 
manufacturing 
companies in the last decade) and popu- 
lation boom (2,500-3,000 new inhabitants 
each month) to bring the bloom of art 


to the desert. Sparking the drive for a 


new museum were Local Banker Wal- 
ter Bimson and Insurance Man George 
Bright, a recovered TB victim. Able 
young Museum Director Forest Melick 


soon had donations and 
ranging all the way from 
Van Dyck's Portrait of Charles I and 
Tintoretto’s Portrait of a Nobleman to 
such modern works as Karel Appel’s 
Portrait of Count Basie, John Hultberg’s 
Richard Diebenkorn’s 


Woman by a Window. 
Having at last closed the culture gap, 


Hinkhouse, 34 
art rolling in 


From a Car and 


Director Hinkhouse is already planning 
a new $750,000 museum wing. “Man 
needs a good diet for the mind,” Hink- 


house points out. “The art museum helps 
complete the menu.” 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 





Frome part of modern life is lived 
by artificial light, and yet no major 
painter has devoted himself to this glit- 
tering and multi-hued area until now. 
This week Manhattan's Babcock Galleries 
put on show the work of Chicago's Rich 
ard Florsheim, the first artist to attempt 
an all-out embrace of the world of elec- 
trical. chemical and neon fires. With 
painters everywhere attempting to re- 
establish contact, however ephemeral, with 
nature, Florsheim points out that man- 
made lights are also part of nature. The 
nighttime view from an airplane or a 
train can take one’s breath away. and add 
new dimensions to the ordinary concep- 
tion of what is beautiful. 

Sorn 43 years ago into a wealthy Chi- 
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Vaurhall 
stretches your 
dollars 
without 
cramping 


your style 





Want to fully appreciate a small car? Go Vauxhalling. English craftsmen have built into the 

Vauxhall more of the things most Americans require. Panoramic windows. Wrap-around bumpers. 

Dual visors. Courtesy lights. Arm rests and ash trays—front and rear. Four-door convenience. 

And most owners report 28 to 35 miles per gallon. Travel light... but do it right. Go Vauxhalling. 
Sold and Serviced By Pontiac Dealers all Across America. 
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Cam A Quality Product of England Since 1904 





PAINTER FLORSHEIM 


cago family (Thor Power Tool Co.) 
Florsheim was a _ painfully shy child 
channeled all his energies into straight-A 
scholarship and crude, gloomy art. His 
father reluctantly helped him get an art 
education in Europe during the 1930s 
but before World War II Florsheim man- 
aged to sell just one picture. 

In the Navy during the war, Flor- 
sheim discovered in himself an unexpected 
streak of scientific acumen, developed a 
radar plane-spotting technique that is 
still considered basic. But at war's end 
Florsheim still found himself as far as 





ever from solving the problems in his 
art. He buckled down to a back-breaking 
work schedule in his Chicago studio and 
exhibited only on occasion. 

Happily married, and with an art teach- 
ing job to make ends meet, Florsheim 
still felt and painted misery. His black 
works found few buyers: he did not 





mind. “You would: 





t expect someone two 





to | } Jent 
o ben ide president 


vears out of college 
of General Motors, because you know he 


t have the mature experience. Yet 





we expect this of painters. But it is much 
harder to be a good painter than presi 
dent of General Motors.” Slowly, out of 
the gloom in Florsheim’s studio, more pos- 
itive and colorful pictures began emerg- 
ing. “I don’t think most artists go through 





a blinding transformation; it’s like a shin- 
gled roof with no start and no finish,” 
he explains. “But I've gone farther in the 
past few years when it comes to commu 





nicating what is going on around us. The 
artist is an interpreter after all; he’s 
building the culture just as other people 
build buildings. He’s communicating emo- 
tion—half of which is supplied, naturally 
by the viewer.” 

Viewers now snap up everything he 
offers. The peculiar luminosity of his 
technique, which involves mixing the col- 
ors with wax and applying them cold with 
1 palette knife, contributes to Florsheim's 


So does his increasing abil- 








p spaces and complex 
out defining them. More im- 
is the fact that his pictures bring 
Over into the world of art a once dim and 


obscure night world, newly sparkling. 
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Make your own stereo tapes—play them back 
on a Webcor Stereo Hi-Fi Tape Recorder! 





Now you can actually make ™ The Webcor Regent Coronet 2007 Self- 
and play back your own stereo Contained Stereo Tape Recorder will 
tapes of live jazz sessions, = record and play back both stereo and 
concerts, dramatic performances monaural tapes. 2-track and 4-track 
and party fun. Yes, and you |) stereo playback—dual-channel 16-watt 
can make stereo recordings of amplifier—two directional cardiode-type 
stereo broadcasts—even tape microphones. 2-piece external speaker 
stereo music from stereo system for even finer stereo (optional). 
fonograf records! Webcor Tape Recorders from $159.95.* 


j *Slightly higher South and West 
WEBCOR -21:: best-selling Tape Recorders 


Only Bausch & Lomb puts 


HIGH PICTURE FIDELITY 
into every slide you project ! 
| 


Faithful projection of your color slides, just as you took them...that’s 
what you get with Bausch & Lomb High Picture Fidelity! Balomatic Slide 
Projectors have an optical s signed by the makers of CinemaScope, 
the world’s finest binoculars and scientific instruments...run by them- 
selves... never need re-focusing. Choose from three Balomatic models as 
low as $84.50 at your dealer’s. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y 


BALOMATIC by Bausch & Lomb : 




















Answers more questions 


than any other reference work 


--- ata fraction of the price 
you'd expect to pay! 





Brings into your home accurate information on every subject known 
to man... with thousands of illustrations . . . heartily recommended 


by leaders in every field of knowledge 


Here is the most helpful basic reference 
work that you can have in your home! 


It is the most complete dictionary ever 
published — containing thousands of 
words and definitions not included in 


any other dictionary. 


It is the world’s greatest “information 
center” — equivalent in printed mate- 
rial to an 18-volume encyclopedia . . . 
containing so much encyclopedic matter 
that it has become famous as the great 


“ . ” 
question answerer. 


It covers the entire range of man’s 


of the English-speaking world. 


knowledge — vocabulary, geography, 


biography, the arts, the sciences, the 
professions — opening up for you all 
the cultural and practical knowledge of 


this eventful era, 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is one of the most in- 
spiring purchases you will ever make 
for yourself and your family. It is an 
invaluable aid to students and to leaders 
in business and every profession ... an 
unequaled “partner” in word games 
and puzzles ... a “question answerer” 
so informative and intriguing that some- 
one in your family will turn to it nearly 


every day. 





India Paper Style (right) — same in con- 
tents but half the thickness and weight. 
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offered as supermarket premiums or in “‘free”’ 
Protect yourself from inferior substitutes, 


INSIST ON 


an up-to-date copy in every home, 


FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G.& C. Merriam Co., Dept. 502, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please mail me your free illustrated booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words."” Also send me more information 
about Webster's New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. 


OCG ss sscnsaiinrrsicasenacs 
Address 
City & State. 






As your family develops the “look it up” 
habit, their questions will be answered 
with complete accuracy, for this New 
International is the same unabridged 
Merriam-Webster relied on by schools 
and libraries as “the Supreme Authority 


Don’t let the years roll by without giving 
yourself and your family the benefit of 
this wonderful, low-cost reference work. 
See Webster's New International at de- 
partment, book, or stationery stores. 


WARNING; Don't confuse this genuine Webster's 
New International Dictionary with ‘big’ dictionaries 
offers. 
Always look for the Merriam-Webster trademark to 





” 





MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary ($5 and up) is 
the only desk dictionary based on the New Interna- 
tional. It is the dictionary required or recommended 
by nearly all schools and colleges. There should be 
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MISCELLANY 


Night Break. In Bonn, a sign on the 
city-jail gate reads: ‘Persons wishing to 
give themselves up will be admitted only 
weekdays from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.” 





Where It Hurts. In Seisdon, England, 
Town Clerk Arno Romer Baskett ex- 
plained how overdue rents will be col- 
lected from holdout tenants: “We will 
seize their television sets.” 


Inheritance Tax. In Los Angeles, Mary 
L. Hoffman, 48, asked for a divorce from 
Husband No. 2 because he beat her with 
a jockey whip, a souvenir from Husband 
No. 1. 


Stillness at Appomattox. In Memphis, 
Lawyer Robert E. Lee refused to defend 
Ulysses S. Grant, who was charged 
with public drunkenness, then explained: 
“What would people say if I lost the 
case?” 


Lube Job. In Tucson, Ariz., after he 
was flagged down at a school-zone cross- 
ing by an eleven-year-old girl school 
guard who carefully jotted down his 
license number, startled Motorist Joe 
Chin was told: “I'll forget all about it 
for a quarter.” 


Disqualified. In San Francisco, after 
reeling into a bank and demanding some 
money while hammering on the teller’s 
counter with a wine bottle, James R. 
Shaw, 51, was released by cops, who 
reckoned that he was much too drunk to 
be trying a serious holdup. 


Locked Out. In Columbia, $.C., About 
Face Editor James Bradley was invited 
to a Greater Columbia United Fund din- 
ner, regretfully declined because of pre- 
vious commitments, explained that his 
weekly is published by state penitentiary 
convicts. 


Washed Up. In Los Angeles, Isabel 
Hernandez, 63, burned up because com- 
muters waiting for buses dropped cigarette 
butts, papers and other refuse on her 
front lawn, boarded a bus with her garden 
hose, doused driver, passengers, seats and 
coin box. 


Misplaced Modifier. In Louisville, 
while trying energetically to pronounce a 
difficult word in a Russian-language class, 
University of Louisville Coed Brooke 
Johnston dislocated her jaw, had her 
mouth shut by a doctor, could not open it 
again for a fortnight, had no recourse 
but to drop the course. 


The Word. In Miami, Lutheran Pastor 
E. W. Albrecht, who often wondered “if 
my message gets across,” got a phone call 
from the thief who swiped the church's 
tape recorder, learned that the conscience- 
stricken culprit had decided to return the 
machine after listening to a recorded 
sermon on repentance. 
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GOOD 





READING, 





GOOD 





LOOKING 


OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 


Payola 


In this issue, LiFe reveals ex- 
clusively the extent and nature 
of payola. (Payola is paying disc 
jockeys to keep on playing cer- 
tain tunes over and over again.) 
Thus obscure records at times 
“rode”’ into hits in exchange for 
“dead presidents” (dollar bills). 


Too many people? 


The population of the world will 
soon begin to double every 40 
years if the present rate of in- 
crease continues. What can be 
done about this population “‘ex- 
plosion’’? The various aspects 
of mankind's dilemma are au- 
thoritatively discussed in LIFE. 


Our taxes—a gyp 


Two men have the same sala- 
ries, identical houses and liv- 
ing standards, but one pays five 
times as much federal income 
tax as the other. In an exclusive 
LiFe article, Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, 
Chairman of the House Ways 
& Means Committee, tells why. 


The joys of toys 


For the happy season of toy giv- 
ing, LiFe makes a 14-page color 
survey of toys through the ages 
and around the world. You see a 
bountiful sample of toys avail- 
able to American youngsters to- 
day and included is a guide to 
help parents when buying toys. 








NAA is at work in the fields of the future 








CREED FOR A Lest Pot: 


“prove all things; hold fast that which 1s good” 


for North American has built more air- 


HIS GENERATION has a rendezvous with 
Bi And as it has always been with 
the great adventures of history, one man 
and one alone—must finally take the first 
step. For after all the theories are proved 
on the ground, it takes a man to prove them 
in the sky. That man is the test pilot. His 
challenge is to try the things that haven't been 


done before. The supreme risk is his... but the 


benefits belong to us all 
The veh sult of Amer- 
ica’s most advanced sciéntific knowledge and 


{ 
s he tests are the 





newest industrial skills. One such vehicle is the 
X-15, designed to carry the first American to the 
fringes of Space. This is an experimental rocket 
powered plane to probe 100 miles into the sky at 





the speed of 3,600 miles per hour 

The X-15 was designed, developed, and built 
by the Los Angeles Division of North American 
Aviation under a joint project sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the Air Force, and the Navy. It has perhaps the 
greatest heritage of any aircraft ever constructed 





planes and has more supersonic experience 
than any other company in the world. 

Now 
experience in the development of a revolu- 





North American is applying this 


tionary new aircraft designed to skirt the 


pace at three times the speed of 





sound 


0 Valkyrie multi-purpose bomber 





for the Strategic Air Command. This manned 
global weapon system will complement America’s 
growing missile strength to give depth and flexi- 
bility to the Free Wor 


The creative drive of North American's scien- 


deterrent power 





tists, engineers, and technicians in its six divi- 
sions has crossed the frontier into unknown 
realms on many fronts. To try things that haven't 


been done before, test them thoroughly, and 








select only that which is perfect is a formula for 





true progress. It is a formula that has helped 
North American Aviation produce reliable, high 
performance aircraft for fewer tax dollars 
and given America an air force that is the great- 
est power for peace in the world today. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


AT WORK IN THE FIELOS OF THE FUTURE THROUGH THESE SIX DIVISIONS 


AN 
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THESE FAMOUS NAA AIRPLANES WERE READY WHEN AMERICA NEEDED THEM 















T-6 TEXAN — the world’s m P-51 MUSTANG — first single B-25 MITCHELL—famed bomb- F-86 SABRE—first U.S. swept F-100 SUPER SABRE—first 
famous and widely used 1¢ fighter pls | er used in the historic Dox wing jet fighter, drove U.S. operational super ic 
training airplane, flown by in England to per ate te 1 aid, first air attack MIGs from Korean skies, plane, mainstay of free 





34 nations in World War li Berlin in World War II on the Japanese homeland and won air supremacy world’s fighter strength 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Rolling in the Aisles 


The force that gives the U.S. economy 
its pep is being generated more and more 
in the teeming aisles of the nation’s stores. 
From the Commerce Department last 
week came an estimate that retail sales in 
October reached $18.3 billion on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, a 7.8% gain over last 
year’s level and the first time October 
sales have burst through the $18 billion 
mark. In November's first week, sales in 
U.S. department stores were running 5% 
ahead of last year. Retail sales for the 
first ten months of 1959 total $179.9 bil- 
lion, 9% above 1958. At that rate, they 
will push well over $200 billion by year’s 
end, a new alltime record. 

The most remarkable fact about con- 
sumer buying is that nothing seems to de- 
ter it. During both the recession and the 
steel strike, consumers held to their buy- 
ing pace, thus bolstered the economy in a 
key area just when it needed support. 
Now, though personal income has leveled 
off, the consumer is still stepping up his 
spending. 

Installment buying is one of the major 
causes of the phenomenon, along with the 
changing habits of U.S. consumers. They 
no longer hold on to suits, coats and 
dresses as if they were heirlooms; de- 
termined promotion campaigns keep ap- 
parel one of the hottest selling items. 
Furniture, refrigerators, rugs—all once 
bought to last for years or life—are now 
replaced with register-tingling regularity. 

Such nondurable goods as clothing, food 
and gasoline still account for two-thirds 
of the consumer's purchases, reached a 
sales total of $12 billion in October. 
Bigger gains have been run up in the 
durable field (see chart), where October 
sales hit $6.3 billion, up 17% over last 
year and nearly 10% over September. The 
durables got a hefty boost in October 
from soaring sales of Detroit’s 1960 auto 
models, will probably level off this month 
because of a shortage of cars caused by 
the steel strike. 

The strike caused no shortage in other 
areas where the consumer likes to pour 
out his cash. September output of major 
appliances was up 30% over last year, 
radio-television output up 28%, produc- 
tion of textiles and clothing up 149%. With 
steelworkers back at their jobs and laid- 
off auto workers gradually going back, 
merchants are already looking forward to 
record Christmas buying. 


Fast Comeback in Steel 


“I don’t want to sound like a Polly- 
anna,” said a steelman last week, “but so 
far, everything is going better than we 
dreamed it could.” With its 500,000-man 
labor force back on the job, the nation’s 
steel industry was making an amazing 
comeback. Barely a week after the first 
furnaces were fired up again, the mills 
were up to 45.9% of capacity, and turning 


94 


out 1,300,000 tons of steel. This week out- 
put should be clipping along at better than 
60%, well ahead of the first estimates. 
Republic Steel Corp. hit 70% this week. 
some five weeks ahead of earlier predic- 
tions; U.S. Steel* is also coming fast, will 
have some plants up to 85% production 
by next week. Inland expects 80% ca- 
pacity this week, while Jones & Laughlin, 
Wheeling Steel, Armco, Allegheny Ludlum 
hope to hit between 65% and So%. 
Throughout the industry, steelmen are 
cashing in on the care they took in shut- 
ting down their furnaces and in keeping 
maintenance crews in the plants during 





the strike. Only a fraction of the expected 
repairs proved to be necessary. 

"Human Nature Is Queer."’ Another 
big factor was the attitude of the steel- 
workers. Though some unions posted signs 
saying: “We shall return as slaves of 
Ike,” and issued armbands emblazoned: 
“U.S.W. of A.—Ike’s Slaves,’ the men 
were ready to work hard. U.S. Steel and 
others reported the workers’ attitude “ex- 
cellent.” Said a foreman at Detroit's 
Great Lakes Steel: “Human nature is 
queer. There isn’t any love feast between 
the workers and the company, but the 
guys in the plant have lots of pride and 
self-respect; they want to do a good job.” 

No matter how fast ingot production 


* A good start for its new President, Leslie B. 
Worthington, 57, boss of U.S. Steel’s West Coast 
Columbia-Geneva division, who was chosen to 
succeed the late Walter F. Munford, Though 
U.S. Steel usually picks its operating chiefs from 
the production side, Worthington, who started 
with the company right out of college (Univer- 
sity of Illinois '23), got the nod because of wide 
experience in sales and warehousing, that should 
prove valuable with tougher competition in the 
U.S. and from abroad, 


climbs back, best estimates are that it wi 
be several weeks before finished ste 
products are moving from the mills; tl 
cold-rolled sheet, needed by Detroit's aut 
industry, will not be available for anoth 
two or three weeks. U.S. Steel estimat 
that its shipments of finished produc 
will be only 25° for a while, and doub' 
that many mills can top that figure. 

Nevertheless, the prospect of a fast 
flow of steel was causing steel-short mat 
ufacturing plants to revise their produ 
tion schedules. Ford Motor Co., which hz 
been running most of its 17 assembl 
plants on a four-day basis, will step up t 
five-day operations this week  withot 
fear of exhausting its stockpile. Gener: 
Motors. which is altogether shut dow 
made plans to start recalling worke 
within two weeks, hoped to be back i 
limited production in three weeks. 

“Explosive Issue." The great fear « 
the automakers and other heavy industr 
is that they will have to shut down agai 
almost as soon as they get back to fu 
production. Though a few companie 
whose business is in slack period, may t 
able to build up small stockpiles durin 
the So-day Taft-Hartley injunction per 
od, most companies will not be able t 
build up any appreciable supply. Th 
pipelines are so clear that steel will t 
used as fast as it is delivered. If the strik 
is resumed after the injunction is ende 
shortages will show up immediately. 

As of last week, there was little indic: 
tion that labor and management wet 
ready to settle. The negotiations wet 
halted for a two-week rest, after whic 
federal mediators will try to bring the tw 
opposing sides together. The steelworker 
17I-man wage-policy committee made 
clear that it considered the settlemer 
made by Kaiser Steel a pattern for tk 
rest of the industry, said the strike woul 
be resumed if there is no contract at tk 
end of the 8o-day period. The companie 
made it equally clear that they will nc 
agree to the Kaiser settlement. 

It was also plain that unless some agree 
ment is reached, steel will face the thre: 
of congressional intervention. Said Vic 
President Richard Nixon: “Nothing coul 
be more detrimental than to take this e 
plosive issue and throw it in the lap « 
Congress in an election year.’ He adde 
the hope that “the threat of this will t 
decisive in bringing these two great powe 
complexes together.” 


Let Them Eat Cake 


When Labor Secretary James P. Mitcl 
ell promised last April to eat his hat o 
the steps of the Labor Department if ut 
employment did not drop below 3,000.00 
in October, he thought he was making 
sure bet. But last week the Labor Depar 
ment announced that although employ 
ment was higher than in any previous 0 
tober—66,831,00o—unemployment stoo 
at 3,272,000. Just before the figures wer 
officially announced, Mitchell appeared o 
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the Department of Labor steps to keep 
his part of the bargain—or almost. Said 
Mitchell: “I am off by several hundred 
thousand entirely due to the steel strike. 
If there had been no steel strike, unem- 
ployment would be off 600.000 from what 
it is. Now I am going to eat my hat.” 

Mitchell lifted the lid off a black hat- 
box, revealed a yellow cake shaped like a 
fedora, with a dark chocolate hatband 
and the initials J.P.M. in white. Said he: 
“The first piece I'm going to cut I will 
send to R. Conrad Cooper, who is the 
management negotiator for the steel com- 
panies and certainly responsible in part 
for this performance. The second piece I 
will send to David McDonald, the presi- 
dent of the Steelworkers, who shares re- 
sponsibility. The third I will eat myself.” 
And he did. 


CORPORATIONS 
War for Alleghany? 


Financier Allan P. Kirby. boss of Alle- 
ghany Corp. since the death of Robert R. 
Young almost two years ago, got a tele- 
phone call last week from another big 
moneyman. The caller; Boston’s Abraham 
M. Sonnabend, the real estate wheeler- 
dealer who heads Hotel Corp. of America, 
Botany Industries, and a fistful of other 
companies. Could they set up a meeting 
some time later in the week? Kirby knew 
why. For months, Sonnabend and a group 
of associates had been quietly buying Al- 
leghany stock, and they owned some 700,- 
ooo shares, or about 14% of the common 
stock outstanding. They obviously wanted 
to get in. Alleghany, said the Boston 
financier, was “an excellent investment 
opportunity.” 

It was all of that. Through its stock 
holdings, Alleghany has 17% working con- 
trol of the New York Central Railroad, 
plus 50% ownership of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. The Central also owns more 
than $500 million in Manhattan real es- 
tate, including the Park Lane, Commodore, 
Biltmore and Barclay hotels, plus several 
blocks of Park Avenue land. Biggest plum 
of all: Alleghany's 47.8% control of In- 
vestors Diversified Services, which man- 
ages five mutual funds whose combined 
assets total about $3 billion. This great 
Alleghany complex, says Sonnabend, “has 
been static since Robert Young died. It 
needs new vitality and dynamism.” 

“Bad Faith.” The meeting between 
Kirby and Sonnabend went well enough. 
Kirby offered Sonnabend a seat on Alle- 
ghany’s nine-man board; Sonnabend said 
he would accept. But hardly had the two 
parted when the deal exploded. Angry 
telegrams flew back and forth, and words 
began to fly about a proxy fight for con- 
trol of Alleghany at the annual meeting 
next May. 

What touched off the fight was some 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering by Alle- 
ghany’s Executive Vice President David 
Wallace, 35, who also acts as trustee to 
Bob Young's estate and adviser to his 
widow. Wallace had advised Mrs, Young 
to support any future Sonnabend bid for 
control. When Kirby got wind of this 
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Associated Press 
STOCKHOLDER SONNABEND 





Mrs. Rozert R. YounG 





UPI 


CHAIRMAN KIRBY 


With a word to the widow behind the scenes. 


piece of advice, the executive committee 
fired Wallace. Snapped Sonnabend omi- 
nously: “An act of bad faith. A violation 
of a gentleman’s agreement to keep Wal- 
lace. I decline to serve on the board as 
presently constituted.” 

The Key. At week's end, Alleghany 
Chairman Kirby was trying to make up 
his mind whether to fight to keep control 
or not. He owns 524,000 shares of Alle- 
ghany common, about 10%, also holds 
148,000 shares of 6% convertible pre- 
ferred and warrants for another 226,440 
shares of common. If he converts his pre- 
ferred and exercises his warrants, he will 
have close to 1,450,000 shares of common 
to Sonnabend’s 700,000 shares—and the 
common elects five of the nine directors. 

If Kirby decides to fight, the key to 
his success—or failure—rests with Bob 
Young’s widow, Anita O'Keeffe Young, 
who owns 100,000 shares of common plus 
167,000 shares of convertible preferred. 
If she converts, she will have a total of 
992,000 shares. Added to Kirby’s hold- 


ings, they will control some 37% of Alle- 
ghany’s common, and Sonnabend will have 
a rough time gaining control, though he is 
prepared to buy another 500,000 shares. 
But if she throws her vote to Sonnabend, 
Kirby will be in an even rougher spot. 
The loss of her vote will be only part of 
his problem; the psychological effect on 
other stockholders of Bob Young’s widow 
repudiating the management of a friend 
of more than 20 years will be incalculable. 

At week’s end Mrs. Young was mum 
about her feelings. She has long been one 
of Kirby’s staunchest supporters. But 
then, she is also a good friend of Abe 
Sonnabend. 


AUTOS 
Clash of the Compacts 


For six hours one day last week, the 
roar of auto engines echoed against the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains as 23 
cars gunned and slid around the $500,000 
Continental Divide Raceways near Den- 
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FORD-CHEVY RACE will be won 
by Ford in calendar 1959. Chevy is 
now shade ahead, but Ford will out. 
sell its traditional rival because of 
steel strike. Since Ford makes 40% to 
50% of its own steel, company can 
produce 20,000 cars a week until 
end of the year, well above Chevy 
output. 


DESILU SALE is being considered 
by Desi Arnaz and Wife Lucille Ball, 
who own 49% of Desilu’s stock. They 
are dickering with National Theatres 
& Television, Inc. 


MERGER TALKS are going on be- 
tween Rock Island and Milwaukee 
railroads. Merger of the two Chicago- 
based carriers would result in sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs, 
form a road with 18,000 miles of 
track, largest in U.S., and total assets 
of more than $1 billion. 


GERMAN AUTO TYCOON Fried- 
rich Flick will add the nearly bank- 
rupt Bavarian Motor Works, West 


Germany’s seventh largest automak- 
er, to his Daimler-Benz empire, al- 
ready the Continent’s biggest car- 
maker. Taking over B.M.W., Flick 
will get two fet entlion small cars, 
the midget Isetta and the 
B.M.W. 700. 


CARTER’S LITTLE PILLS lost 
“liver” when the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review a lower court de- 
cision ordering Carter Products, Inc. 
to delete the word from name. FTC 
victory in longest case in its history 
(16 years, five months, eleven days) 
established that the pills have no 
therapeutic effect on the liver, are 
no more than a laxative. Carter has 
petitioned for a rehearing. 


AUTO-INSURANCE DISCOUNTS 
of 15% will be given by Nationwide 
Mutual Insurance Co. on compact 
cars, topping the 10% discount of- 
fered by Allstate. Autos eligible are 
1955 and later models priced under 
$2,300 which do not exceed 3,000 Ibs., 
200 in. in length, or 125 h.p. 


new 
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ver. The competition on the twisty, 2.8- 
mile circuit was the first endurance race 
to see how well Detroit's new compact 
cars stack up against their competition 
both at home and from abroad. 

Under the rules only hardtop sedans 
and coupes with engines no bigger than 
3,500 cc. could enter, and all V-8s were 
excluded. Lined up at the start in ten 
classes were cars from the U.S., Britain, 
France, Germany and Sweden. The entries 
that held all eyes were the new Chevrolet 
Corvairs and Ford Falcons, both com- 
peting in the same class (2,001 to 2,500 
cc.) and each with top drivers and pit 
crews, Chevy made it a major effort, with 
five cars and a 25-man pit crew spon- 


sored by the Denver Chevrolet Dealers 
Association. Not to be outdone, Denver 
Ford dealers entered three cars, with 15 
experts on tap for split-second refueling 
and tire changes. 

As testimony to the ruggedness of the 
small cars, there were no mechanical 
breakdowns. But the race was hard on 
the standard tires, particularly those on 
Chevy’s five Corvairs, which had to slow 
down to make sure that they would fin- 
ish, At the final flag, American Motors’ 
Rambler was out in front averaging 55.5 
m.p.h., with a Volkswagen second. A pair 
of Ford Falcons drove off with third and 
fourth, and two Corvairs had to settle 
for sixth and seventh. 


LOAFING ON THE RAILROAD 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Pearls from Silver Lips 


The northwest coast of Australia is one 
of the most desolate spots on earth. The 
nearest city of any size is Perth (pop. 
376,000), some 1,450 miles to the south; 
mosquitoes and crocodiles infest the man- 
grove swamps; 12-ft. sharks cruise the 
lonely bays. In that unfriendly land, at 
remote Kuri Bay, a syndicate of Aus- 
tralians, Americans and Japanese called 
Pearls Proprietary Ltd. is turning out a 
product that has the world’s jewelers 
agog. The product: fabulous pearls as big 
across as a 25-cent piece, of gem quality 
so fine that a Manhattan jeweler recent- 











| Ee a shack in the railroad yards at Antigo, Wis. last week 
sat four railroadmen: a fireman, a conductor, a brakeman 
and a flagman. All together, they collect pay totaling $110 a 
day, not counting fringe benefits. Their job: doing nothing. 
Earlier this year, the Chicago & North Western Railroad 
decided to eliminate one of the two switching locomotives at 
Antigo because there was not enough work to keep them 
busy. But the road may not remove the idled crew without 
union permission, and permission had not been given. 

Such practices make railroads the most egregiously feath- 
erbedded industry in the U.S. Not all examples are so 
flagrant, but the railroads declare that featherbedding costs 
them $500 million a year. Now, in the middle of negotiating 
new contracts, the roads have served notice that they intend 
to replace the feathers with some spine-stiffening substitutes 
—at the risk of a strike. 

The railroads’ chief case is against their 40,000 firemen, 
who have little or nothing to do in modern diesels. The roads 
argue that taking some 23,000 firemen off freight runs and 
yards alone would save them $200 million a year. They also 
want to change the mileage pay rates set 40 years ago when 
trains traveled at turtle speed. Under the obsolete rules, a 
train crew gets a full day’s pay for every roo miles traveled, 
and conductors and trainmen on passenger trains for every 
150 miles—even though the actual traveling time sometimes 
takes less than two hours, Under the same set of rules, the 
20th Century Limited, between New York and Chicago, 
must have eight engine-crew changes on a 16-hour trip, 
forcing the New York Central to pay out a total of 19.2 
days’ pay to 16 men. Some yard crews get a day's pay for 
moving a train 100 yds. 


AILROAD operators say they have had enough. “The 

necessity of employing firemen on freight and yard 
diesels costs the New Haven over $3,500,000 a year,” says 
George Alpert, president of the New Haven Railroad. “This 
is absolutely unessential.” Says E. F. Bidez, vice president 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad: “In 1958 we paid fire- 
men on freight and switch engines $1,005,000. Considering 
the fact that we could get along without most of them, 
that’s a good bit of money. It’s 50% of the net earned last 
year.”” The Great Northern Railroad reports that it paid 
$21 million for time not worked in 1958. 

To these complaints, the unions’ reply is that many so- 
called featherbedding practices are actually required for 
safety reasons by many states, that cutting down crews 
would add to railway accidents. (Actually, states with such 
rules have no better accident records than states without 
them.) The unions have come to regard featherbedding as 
a sort of fringe benefit, making up for the fact that railroad- 
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Featherbedding v. an Honest Day’s Work 








men have to sit by the phone for long hours without pay 
while waiting for a call to work, get no premium pay for 
nights, Sundays or holiday work, are not paid for away- 
from-home terminal expenses. Furthermore, despite all the 
complaints about featherbedding, 800 to 1,000 railroad 
workers, on an average, lose their jobs every week because 
of more automation and better equipment. But most of 
those who lose jobs work in nonoperating (i.¢., not on 
trains) areas; the five operating brotherhoods, which make 
up only one-fourth of all railroad employees, jealously guard 
rules that prevent the roads from abolishing jobs. 

The unions’ most paradoxical argument is that changes in 
the present rules would actually cost the railroads more than 
they claim they could save. Railroad workers, whose wages 
average $2.47 an hour, are paid less than workers in many 
major U.S. industries. If roads paid overtime, differentials 
for nightwork, severance pay and other benefits, say the 
unions, it would cost them $648 million more a year. 


HE real argument against featherbedding—from any 

point of view—is that the practice is killing off busi- 
ness just when struggling U.S. roads need every dollar they 
can get. Booms Daniel Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads; ‘The central issue is simply whether 
this industry or any industry so beset by rising competition 
can long survive under work rules that exact millions in pay 
for work not done or needed.” 

Many a U.S. railroadman believes that the answer to the 
problem lies not in charges or recriminations, but in a joint 
effort on both sides to discover how featherbedding practices 
can be eliminated without undue hardship. The industry 
favors a plan adopted by Canadian railroads, which has 
helped cut down featherbedding by not replacing firemen 
working on freights or in the yards who have died or retired. 
Privately, many railroadmen concede that the U.S. situation 
is not entirely the unions’ fault; U.S. railroads are often run 
inefficiently, with management clinging to ancient practices 
as fervently as do the unions. Ben Heineman, chairman of 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad, would like to put 
railroad employees on an eight-hour day, pay them for over- 
time as other industries do—and insist on an honest day's 
work. Says he: “It would be up to the railroads to schedule 
things so that there wouldn't be much deadheading. The bur- 
den would be on the railroads to use their work force wisely.” 

The problem cannot be solved overnight by any catchall 
solution. But the first step must be made soon if the U.S. 
railroads do not want to continue to lose business to their 
competitors. The four idle men in the shack at Antigo make 
a shocking example of what can happen when an industry 
loses its ability to change with the times. 
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RELL will save taxpayers $2,835,000 t 





on the first 39 miles of North Dakota’s Interstate 94! 


North Dakota chose concrete to 
get the big savings where they 
count most—on upkeep 


On the 39-mile stretch between Jamestown and 
Valley City—and for other sections of the Inter- 
state System— North Dakota had good reasons for 
choosing concrete. Concrete means tax savings and 
real dollar value. 

In North Dakota it was found that by compar- 
ing amortized first costs plus surface maintenance 
costs for concrete and asphalt, concrete will save 
$72,200 per mile in 35 years. 

Estimates were based on maintenance costs 
shown in an official study of pavements in 28 re- 
porting states. And because the asphalt design being 
considered would require two resurfacings, this cost 
was figured in, too. Bureau of Public Roads life ex- 
pectancy studies gave the schedule for such resur- 
facings. Final figures evidenced impressively the siz- 
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able year-after-year savings provided by concrete! 

The reasons are simple enough! Concrete needs 
no special seal coatings, no periodic resurfacings— 
both costly items. There’s far less routine mainte- 
nance, too. 

Concrete is nonflexible . . . it has beam strength 
it never loses. In fact, concrete grows stronger year 
by year. Modern, air-entrained concrete gives built- 
in protection against damage caused by freezing 
and thawing. 

Concrete highways 35 years old are a matter of 
record. Today’s modern concrete promises 50 years 
and more of smooth going for drivers. Thrifty con- 
crete on the Interstate System leaves more funds 
for other highways. Concrete means true economy 
for taxpayers, both today and in the future. It’s 
easy to see why concrete is the preferred pavement 
for important highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


















ly sold a choker of Kuri Bay pearls for 
$100,000. 

Japan's famed culture-pearl industry 
produces pearls of similar quality, but the 
oysters suited to Japan’s waters rarely de- 
velop a pearl bigger than two-fifths of an 
inch in diameter, and take between five 
and seven years in the process. By con- 
trast, Australia’s giant “silver lips’’ oyster 
shells are as big as dinner plates, can pro- 
duce pearls twice as big as Japanese pearls 
in less than two years. The quality is so 
high that experts cannot tell Kuri Bay's 
from the best natural pearls without 
X ray. 

Buttons & Pearls. Pearlers have long 
known about Australia’s big shells. Before 
World War II, Japanese divers worked 
the beds, and the export of pearl shells 
reached $1,000,000 annually. The war 
wrecked the industry. Though the Aus- 
tralian government tried promoting the 
shells, the diving is dangerous (five divers 
were killed in one 240-ft.-deep bed alone 
last year), and cheap plastic buttons have 
all but ruined the market for those of 
expensive (up to $2 for a set of six nickel- 
sized buttons ) mother-of-pearl. 

The impetus for making the giant silver 
lips produce pearls instead of buttons 
came from the Australian government's 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, which has the job 
of promoting new industries. Experiments 
produced only crude pearls, but showed 
promise. The man who turned the experi- 
ments into profits was Keith Dureau, an 
Australian businessman and partner in the 
big Melbourne importing firm of Brown & 
Dureau. Three years ago he formed a 
syndicate with a U.S. businessman, an 
Australian pearler, and asked Japanese 
Culture Pearl Expert Tokuichi Kuribay- 
ashi, president of Tokyo's Nippo Pearl 
Co. Ltd., to join them in growing pearls 
in the northwest. 

Pigtoes & Secrets. With $500,000 capi- 
tal, Pearls Proprietary Ltd. chose an iso- 
lated bay, named in honor of Pearler 
Kuribayashi, brought in an experienced 
team of 36 to start work. Into the big 
shells the pearlers inserted a special bead 
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PEARLER KurIBAYASHI & Kuri Bay Oyster v. OTHER OvsTERS 
How to get chokered for $100,000. 
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of shell cut from a big Mississippi River 
“pigtoe’’ mussel, then grafted in a piece 
of oyster flesh that was already exuding 
pearl-forming nacre. The first crop from 
the 100,000 oysters was harvested secret- 
ly in June 1958, and the results were 
staggering. Though only 30% of the seeded 
oysters produced pearls, there were thou- 
sands of big, beautiful pearls; the best 
was nine-tenths of an inch in diameter 
and turned out to be worth $4,900; eight 
others were appraised between $3,000 and 
$4,000; another roo were worth better 
than $1,000 apiece, For their work and 
know-how, the Japanese got 50% of the 
crop; the rest went to the Australians 
and the American. 

Pearls Proprietary expects plenty of 
competition from other pearlers who know 
a good thing when they see one. At least 
five more syndicates have set up camp 
along the coast. But even when they get 
into production, there is no guarantee 
that they will be as successful as Pearls 
Proprietary, which refuses to divulge ex- 
actly how it makes its pearls. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Company Doctors 


To Washington this week as guests of 
the Navy will fly a planeload of business- 
men and scientists to inspect a new sys- 
tem being used by the Navy to speed 
production of new weapons. The system, 
called Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique (PERT) was set up to sched- 
ule and keep under continuous review the 
progress of the Polaris missile program, 
an administrative task rivaling the Man- 
hattan Project in complexity. Thanks 
largely to PERT, the Polaris missile is 
programed to be operational in late 1960, 
two years ahead of schedule. 

PERT is the baby of the world’s largest 
(1958 billings: $11 million), most pres- 
tigious management consultant firm. Chi- 
cago’s Booz, Allen & Hamilton. When the 
Navy realized that the thousands of steps 
involved in development of the Polaris 
called for an overall plan to spot trouble 
before it happened, it called in B. A. & H. 


With the project separated into 44 main 
components and thousands of subparts, 
the consultants got the estimates of sci- 
entists and technicians on how long each 
step should take, fed the predictions into 
a computer, got back success-probability 
curves. If the machine said a certain com- 
ponent had only a 10% chance of being 
ready on time, the Navy knew it had to 
put more money and men behind it or 
find a different way to do the job. In such 
cases the Navy could consult the com- 
puter to find out which of a score or more 
shortcuts around the obstacle was the 
best. 

The Big Questions. Behind the experts 
that devised PERT lies 45 years of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton experience in counsel- 
ing more than 2,000 U.S. firms in man- 
agement problems—getting the right out- 
side man to become president of a slipping 
company, improving the flow of executive 
information, revising an outdated prod- 
uct line, amicably easing out executive 
deadwood. The firm was founded by the 
late Edwin Booz, a Reading (Pa.) iron- 
monger’s son who studied economics and 
applied psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity while serving as an Evanston night 
cop. At the time, efficiency experts were 
entranced with time-motion studies on 
how to do such things as lay more bricks 
in less time. Edwin Booz’s instinct was to 
concentrate on the big questions involv- 
ing basic company strategy, new products, 
sales ideas. His first big break came in 
1925, when Sewell Avery hired his firm, 
then in a one-room back office, to help 
streamline U.S. Gypsum. This led to a 





larger commission from Avery on how to 
reorganize Montgomery Ward during the 
Depression, In 1935, the firm’s marketing- 
research side was strengthened by adding 
Partner Carl Hamilton. 

The company’s fees were about $1,800,- 








Arthur Siegel 
JAMES ALLEN 
How to PERT up. 
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G peice DRYING HIS HANDS? 


He knew an executive v.p.’s hands required no more or no 
less drying than those of 2199 other people in the same 
company. And he was interested to learn from the com- 
pany’s purchasing agent that they could save more than 
$1000 a year, using the towels he was putting to the test. 

He proved to himself that the Fort Howard Towel did 
the job completely, and that it was exactly tailored to 
his company’s needs. 


Fort Howard Paper Compan 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, tos Angeles 
America's Most Complete Line of Paper Towels, Tissues and Napkins © 
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Fort Howard Towels are available in a wide range of 
grades in all well-accepted rolls and folds. This means you 
can cut costs by selecting the proper grade, fold, pack, and 
price range to meet your requirements exactly. 

There is a Fort Howard representative nearby anxious 
to demonstrate to you how washroom expense can be cut, 
and happy employee relationships maintained. Call him 
today, or write direct. 
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THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


it's easy 

to give 
stocks to 
children 


That's right, at last you can give common stocks to children with- 
out a lot of legal red tape. 


And what better gift for Christmas, or a birthday, or any special 
occasion than one that can pay as it grows — one that can mean 
good dividends and growth in value over the years if the company 
prospers. A gift that might help send some son or daughter, niece 
or nephew to college. 


If you'd like to know just how basically simple it really is to buy 
stocks for minors today ... or if you'd like help in selecting the most 
attractive gift stocks currently available — simply call, or write— 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





Yuh Cnyithiene : 


NO NEED TO PLUG IN! 


ALL-TRANSISTOR CLOCK-RADIO 





: = E 9-day warranty on parts 
Ideal gift for the globe-trotter or stay-at-home. Weighs just 39 ang later, one-year | On 
ounces with batteries...fits easily into a suitease. Six transistors Co., Radio Receiver Dept., 

é ridgeport 2, Conn 
plus a diode for excellent, long-range re- sie 


ception. Automatic wake-up-to-music or Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
tone-alarm. Earphone for private listen- 


ing and leather travel case available. G E N E R A f C46) E LE CT R l ¢ 
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ooo a year when Booz retired in 1946 
and Hamilton died. The job of coordinat- 
ing, i.e., managing, partner fell to James 
L. Allen, then 41, a scholarly Kentuckian 
with a steel-trap mind for remembering 
facts and a punch-card sorting machine’s 
ability to organize them. Holding that 
management analysts should continuous- 
ly analyze themselves, Allen set up a think 
department to do nothing but figure out 
new services the firm could offer to an 
ever widening circle of clients. 
Biological Warfare. Today, from the 


| firm’s sumptuous, carpeted offices on Chi- 


cago’s La Salle Street, Allen keeps watch 
over branches from New York and Wash- 
ington to San Francisco and Zurich, di- 
rects the works of 47 partners and more 
than 250 other professionals ready to take 
on any kind of counseling job, from a 
few thousand dollars up to a current 
$1,250,000 research job to help the Army 
biological-warfare experts figure out the 
best defenses against bacteriological at- 
tack. Some other Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
jobs: 

@ Helping RCA reorganize its divisions, 
beginning with Victor records, which set 
the pattern for RCA’s postwar growth. 
The consultants’ market studies marked 
out for RCA the most profitable lines 
to concentrate on. 

@ Showing the city of Seattle how to 
save $3,000,000 a year on its $86 million 
budget by instituting citywide account- 
ing, starting a driver-training program for 
city employees that cut accidents 30%, 
and reading water meters quarterly in- 
stead of monthly. 

q Pinpointing for the state of Connecti- 
cut the reasons why established industries 
were leaving and new industries were 
avoiding the state. Some recommenda- 
tions: adopt a new state water law to al- 
locate water supplies to industry, estab- 
lish a radioisotope institute at the state 
university to attract new nuclear indus- 
tries, simplify corporate taxes. 

@ Reorganizing the nonteaching side of 
Pasadena’s $22 million-a-year school 
budget to save $150,000 a year through 
such economies as keeping kindergarten- 
to-college records by IBM machine and 
stopping a $3,000-a-year loss in stolen 
gym towels by the simple technique of 
requiring the exchange of one dirty towel 
for each clean one. 

Many clients often take such a shine 
to the Booz, Allen & Hamilton experts 
that they hire them. The firm counts 
435 former associates holding industry 
jobs. Of these, 71% are presidents, board 
chairmen or vice presidents. The distin- 
guished-alumni list ranges from RCA’s 
President John Burns (Time, Sept. 7) to 
such other ex-partners as President Mark 
Cresap Jr. of Westinghouse, former Board 
Chairman Jerry Babb of Lever Bros., G.E. 
Vice President Harold Smiddy. This kind 
of high-level attraction does not dismay 
Coordinating Partner Allen, who is happy 
that his men are so highly regarded and 
particularly happy at the signs that more 
and more businessmen do not wait for 
their companies to get sick before they 
call in Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 
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Today’s Sounds Come in Tiny Packages 


Transistor radios that fit into your hand... hearing 
aids so small they fit in eyeglasses . . . pocket-size tape 


recorders . . . data-gathering instruments in our space 


satellites... these are but a few of the wonders of 


miniaturized electronics that Mallory Mercury Batteries 
have helped make possible. 

Pioneered by Mallory, Mercury Batteries pack power 
into an incredibly small space. They provide steady, 
fade-free output ideal for transistors ... stay factory- 
fresh for years on the shelf... give far longer service 
than ordinary dry cells. 


Furthering the march of miniaturization is one of 
many ways Mallory services the nation’s growth 
industries—with precision components and experience 
in the fields of electronics, electrochemistry, and spe- 
cialized metallurgy. 


MALLoRY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc 





Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 
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A big new hit on 
Broadway ... and 
RCA Victor's got it for 
you! Jackie Gleason, 
Walter Pidgeon and 
Eileen Herlie in a 
melodic score sparkling 
with love songs 

and show-stoppers! 


@ RcAVICTOR © 








LORD ELGIN lls 


pit MEN LIN TELE KNOW citer iu THE GO 





LORD ELGIN THIN-THIN—80 jewels. Self-winding. Water- 
proof.” Luminous. Eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. Fed. faz inc 
NOW WITH A MINIMUM OF 23 JEWELS 
NOW WITH DURABALANCE}| GUARANTEED 
SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE... NOW FROM $50 
. AT FRANCHISED LORD & LADY ELGIN 
JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA. 


*When case, crown and erystal are intact TU. 8. Patent #2880570 


THREE OTHER 
“TAKE ME ALONG” 
ALBUMS: 

« Frankie Carle 
(strictly instrumental) 
= Marty Paich 
(crisp, exciting jazz) 
« Hill Bowen 
(orchestral .. . on 
RCA Camden) 

All on Regular L.P. 
and Living Stereo 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Miracle (Warner), a vast $3,000,- 
ooo pseudoreligious epic, is a travesty of 
the solemn pageant produced in tort by 
the late Max Reinhardt. Reinhardt’s dra- 
ma advanced through a series of large 
visions of the human condition, as suc- 
cessively they assailed a nun who had 
been lured from her convent by the 
Prince of this World, personified in a flut- 
ing cripple. Hollywood's version translates 
these noble obscurities into terms that the 








Bans & GASSMAN IN “MIRACLE” 
Wo » for qgooa meosure. 


average moviegoer will more restfully rec- 
ognize—right up to the moment when he 
falls asleep. 

rhe nun is transformed into a postu- 
lant—a snappy little Spanish teen-ager 
with an Irish face (Carroll Baker) and 
something of a Bronx accent. The Tempt- 
er appears as the usual dashing dragoon 
(Roger Moore). The Reinhardt visions 
are reduced to a banal catalogue of wide- 
screen wonders, filmed in what is appar- 
ently intended to be glorious Goyacolor. 

The lovers kiss, and the hurricane of 
their emotions, assisted by a battery of 
wind machines, bends saplings double. She 
flees the convent, and to judge by all the 
meteorological hell that breaks loose, the 
earth is fleeing the solar system too. Any- 
way, pretty soon a couple Oo! gypsies (Ka- 
tina Paxinou and Walter Slezak) drag the 
heroine off to live in their filthy caravan, 
where she hears that her dragoon is dead. 
She renounces religion and gives herself 
to a gypsy prince ( Vittorio Gassman). 

Soon the backslid heroine becomes a 
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MICROWAVE “PLUMBING” Complex assemblies of pipes and ducts manipulate speed-of-light micro- 
wave energy, put it to precision uses. Sperry system shown controls microwave radar signals that 


guide Navy's deadly Talos missile. 


BIRTH OF A MATERIAL by scientific mixing and 
“cooking” exemplifies advanced research in solid 
state physics. Material is used in unique “ferrite 
device”... the microwave transistor ... that 
increases radar reliability, makes long-range 


radars possible. 





ON-THE-LINE CHECK of aircraft radar typifies 
jobs being performed by Sperry electronic test 
equipment. Plant produces many types of sets in 
quantity for military and industrial applications. 


AUTOMATIC “WEAPONS CHECK" Sperry RACE 
equipment provides a “go, no go" test in minutes 
for electronic weapons and warning systems 
employing radar. Finds trouble, indicates neces- 
sary repairs, checks itself, keeps our defenses at 
peak operational readiness, 





Harnessing an Invisible Power to Serve Man 


Scientists are finding new ways to control microwave energy, for an advancing technology 






THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 
of Sperry Microwave Electronics Company 


Microwaves — high energy, ultra-short 
wave pulses with “frequencies” figured 
in billions of cycles per second — today 
command the attention of creative scien- 
tists in an entire Sperry division. 

Out of twenty years of microwave 
research, Sperry engineers have devel- 
Oped super-radar techniques that can put 
a sharp focus on a target hundreds of 
miles away . . . antennas that can track 
One target and simultaneously search for 
Others . . . sophisticated control circuitry 






in the form of “plumbing” that manipu- 
lates microwaves ...and with the plumb- 
ing, unique control devices such as 
switches that can change the course of 
this fast-as-light energy instantly, yet 
have no moving parts. 

With these developments came the 
need for faster, more accurate electronic 
testing. Sperry solved it with new con- 
cepts, which now are widely applied in 
the “countdown” and “checkout” tech- 
niques that keep the nation’s weapons 
systems and radar networks ready for 
action, 

Meanwhile, advanced research contin- 
ues in such fields as nuclear and molecu- 


lar physics and quantum mechanics ... 
research that will result in continuing 
benefits to our advancing technology . .. 
both in defense and in human progress 
. and will aid man in his conquest of 
space. Sperry Microwave Electronics 
Company, Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, Clearwater, Florida. 
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still makes it best 
whether you likeit 





The history of the Martini is 
closely linked with the history of 
Gordon’s Gin. For it was the 
subtle dryness and delicate flavor 
of Gordon's Gin that inspired 
the creation of the Martini... 
and accounted forthe subsequent 
fame of this classic cocktail. 
First distilled in 1769, Gordon's 
Gin is still traditionally distilled 
for authentic London Dry Gin 
quality. That’s why... the Gin 
that made the Martini famous... 
still makes it best! 
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| famous gypsy entertainer, travels through 








Europe from success to success and from 
sin (Gustavo Rojo) to sin (Dennis King). 
Crowd scene follows crowd scene: thea- 
ters, bullfights, battles. She finds her dra- 
goon again at the side of the “Iron Duke” 
just before the Battle of Waterloo, which 
is thrown in for good measure. In the 
end, of course, she goes back to the con- 
vent, and at this point it becomes pain- 
fully apparent that the moviemakers in- 
tend, even at the risk of sacrilege, to have 
their unleavened bread and eat it too. But 
after more than two hours of claptrap, 
audiences will probably be too tired to 
care, except about just one thing: Will 
Miracle never cease? 


Third Man on the Mountain [Buena 
Vista) may well become a children’s clas- 
sic of the screen, a sort of Tom Sawyer in 
the Alps. Based on James Ramsey UIl- 
man's Banner in the Sky, the film de- 
scribes the Alpine adventures of a teen- 
aged Swiss village boy (James MacArthur) 
who vows he will be the first climber to 
reach the top of the Matterhorn (known 
in the script as The Citadel) or die in the 
attempt as his father died before him. He 





joins the expedition of an English moun- 
taineer (Michael Rennie) as a porter, and 
at the climax of the attempt discovers 
the long-sought passage to the summit. 

Victory is within his grasp. Will he per- 
mit it to be snatched from him by the 
villain (Herbert Lom), a sneery guide 
from the neighboring valley who sneaks 
off in the predawn darkness to beat him 
to the top? The last reel of the picture 
finds him chasing the wretch up what 
purports to be (but obviously is not) the 
sheer east face of the Matterhorn, in an 
exhibition of freehanded folly that made 
one old Alpinist who saw the picture snick- 
er and inquire: “Why not do it on roller 
skates? It’s just as safe.” 

Most of the climbing scenes will in fact 
seem preposterous to anyone who has ever 
done 50 honest feet of Felskletterei. But 
to the average tree shinnier, for whom this 
picture is intended. they will surely look 
authentic and awesome. For the rest, the 
scenery (Matterhorn, Riffelhorn, Monte 
Rosa) is as spectacular as any Switzer- 
land can show, and Hero MacArthur, in 
real life the son of Actress Helen Hayes, 
is the most wholesome-looking juvenile 
since Rin Tin Tin. 





MILES T.ON-ES 





Born. To Joan Caulfield, 36, long- 
legged blonde cinemactress (Dear Ruth) 
and sometime TV star (My Favorite Hus- 
band), who seven months ago divorced 
Hollywood Producer Frank Ross, 55: their 
first child, a son; in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Name: Kevin Ross. Weight: 7 lbs. 10 oz. 


Born. To Anne Jeffreys, 36, singing ac- 
tress of films, stage and TV, and Actor 
Robert Sterling, 42, both of TV's Topper 
series: their third child, third son; in Bur- 


| bank, Calif. Name: Tyler Marcus. Weight: 


7 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Married. Catherine Wood Marshall, 45, 
bestselling author (A Man Called Peter; 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master; To Live 
Again), women’s editor of Christian Her- 
ald Magazine, widow of the Rev. Peter 
Marshall, late pastor of Washington's New 


| York Avenue Presbyterian Church and 





chaplain to the U.S. Senate; and Leonard 
Earle LeSourd, 40, executive editor of the 
interdenominational magazine Guideposts ; 
both for the second time (his earlier mar- 
riage ended in divorce); in a ceremony at- 
tended by three ministers: the bride's 
father (Presbyterian), the groom's father 
(Methodist), and Dr. Norman Vincent 
(Positive Thinking) Peale (Reformed 
Church in America), LeSourd’s editorial 
superior on Guideposts; in Leesburg, Va. 


Married. White’aw Reid, 46, a director 
and onetime (1947-55) editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune ; and Elizabeth Ann 
Brooks, 27, executive secretary of the 
Fairfield Foundation (which promotes in- 
ternational cultural exchange); he for the 
second time, she for the first; in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 


Died. George Vernon Denny Jr., 60, 
originator and longtime (1935-52) moder- 
ator of ABC radio’s America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air; following a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in West Cornwall, Conn. North 
Carolina—born George Denny, associate di- 
rector of the League of Political Educa- 
tion, conceived the Town Meeting pro- 
gram after being told by a neighbor that 
he would never listen to a fireside chat 
because he could not stand Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Denny set up Town Meeting 
as a forum where both sides of any issue 
could be heard, umpired such hagglers as 
Harold Ickes and No Foreign Wars Com- 
mittee Chairman Verne Marshall. 


Died. Charles Edward Chauvel, 62, 
Australian film producer who in 1931 
sought an actor for a film called /n the 
Wake of the Bounty, came upon a young 
vagabond sailor whose small boat had just 
been wrecked on a South Sea atoll, gave 
the late Errol Flynn his start; of a heart 
attack; in Sydney, Australia. 


Died. Lupino Lane, 67, Briton who 
produced, directed and starred in Me and 
My Girl, the show that introduced the 
Lambeth Walk (and ran at London’s Vic- 
toria Palace for 1,646 performances begin- 
ning in 1937), member of one of the best- 
known families of the British stage; fol- 
lowing a heart attack; in London. 


Died. Frank Sherman Land, 69, a Kan- 
sas City banker, onetime (1954) Imperial 
Potentate of the Shrine of North America, 
founder of DeMolay (the Shrine’s youth 
organization), trustee of the Harry S. 
Truman Library in Independence, Mo.; of 
a pulmonary edema; in Kansas City, Mo. 
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So you think metered mail 
is only for big business? 


“Tain't so. This little postage meter 
is a big help, even in this me-and-the- 
boss outfit, Always has the stamp we 
want, for letters or packages. Printing 
postage is quicker and Slicker than 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And I 
don’t have to baby-sit with a stamp 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more.” 


You don’t have to be a big mailer to 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail 
volume is required. One third of the users 
of the DM, the small desk model meter, 
average less than $1 a day for postage. 

A postage meter prints postage as you 
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A Harvest of Good Cheer 


Vintage time is the most cheerful season...sunny after- 
noons, cool evenings..,the scent of ripe grapes in the 
air. And about the most cheerful wine of all—gay, light, 
informal —is ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE. Fresh, fra- 
grant, easy to serve (just chill and pour), it's good with 
everything. 













ISS) a wine ‘grape of Bordeaux, is fabulous with shalaist 
liciou: with duck . » but equally outstanding with Thanksgiving turkey. 
r, if you belong to the white-wine scbool, (ry ALMADEN PINOT 


Our Country's Bounty 


Here are two American wines of which we can be very 
proud; unless you have tasted them recently, you will 
be astounded by their even higher quality. ALMADEN 
SOLERA SHERRY is made by the Spanish process — 
Palomino grapes, flor yeast and all the rest; it is aged and 
blended in a true Solera of 20,000 small oak barrels. 
ALMADEN SOLERA PORT, similarly matured, is in the 
same noble class. 


ALMADEN publishes “News from the Vineyards,” with wine notes — 
by Frank Schoonmaker, recipes, information about serving food and AL M AD H N 
wine. Mailed FREE if you write or send a postcard to: ALMADEN 


VINEYARDS, P. O. BOX 906-T, LOS GATOS, CALIF. Vineyards — Established 1852 
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For Want of a Shoe 


THe Loncest Day (350 pp.)—Cor- 
nelius Ryan—Simon & Schuster ($4.95). 


No Allied soldier from General Eisen- 
hower to Pvt. Schultz knew it, but 
D-day’s luckiest augury was a pair of 
women’s grey suede shoes, size 54. They 
nestled in the command car of Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel as he sped away from 
his Normandy headquarters on the morn- 
ing of June 4, 1944, D-minus-two. Rom- 
mel, charged with throwing back any in- 
vasion attempt. planned to ask Hitler for 
reinforcements during his visit to Ger- 
many, but something more personal sent 
him on his trip. June 6 was his wife’s 
birthday, and the Desert Fox planned to 
surprise her with the grey suede shoes. 

The surprise. of course. was on Rom- 
mel, who was caught notably out of po- 
sition; and he was to keep muttering 
through that fateful invasion day, as he 
rushed back to Normandy: “How stupid 
of me, how stupid of me.” It is the num- 
ber of fortuitous errors and outright bun- 
gles on the German side that lends fasci- 
nation and suspense to Author Cornelius 
Ryan's reconstruction of The Longest 
Day. Author Ryan, onetime senior writer 
for Collier’s, has dug assiduously into the 
histories, war diaries and personal recol- 
lections of all the D-day fighters he could 
find on either side, in a full two years of 
interviewing. As a result. the familiar 
facts are tautly exciting. There is a lonely 
Ike, scuffing the cinders and scanning the 
skies outside his English trailer headquar- 
ters on the eve of his greatest decision. 
There is the breathtaking invasion fleet of 
some 5,000 ships stretching from the Nor- 
mandy coast back to the embarkation 
ports of England. There is the gore and 
gallantry of the assault troops slashing 
their way onto Omaha and Utah beaches 
through the underbrush of mines, barbed 
wire, antitank and antipersonnel devices, 
while being lashed by bullets, mortar and 
artillery fire from the German Atlantic 
Wall. As one British marine classically 
understated it when his outfit was dumped 
50 yards offshore and forced to swim 
through a hail of machine-gun fire: “Per- 
haps we're intruding. This seems to be a 
private beach.” 

Code by Verlaine. As Author Ryan 
spells out in detail, the Germans knew 
almost to the hour when D-day was com- 
ing and fluffed their unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to mangle the invasion forces. As 
early as January 1944, wily Admiral Wil- 
helm Canaris, then chief of German intel- 
ligence, had briefed Lieut. Colonel Hell- 
muth Meyer, intelligence officer and chief 
of a radio-monitoring unit with the Pas- 
de-Calais-based Fifteenth Army, on the 
code message with which the Allies would 
alert the European underground for the 
invasion. It consisted of the first two lines 
of the poem Chanson d’Automne, by the 
Igth century French poet Paul Verlaine. 
During a haggard all-night listening ses- 
Sion on June 1, one of Meyer’s 30-man 
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radio-interception crew heard and taped 
the first part of the message: “Les sang- 
lots longs des violons de l’automne | The 
long sobs of autumn’s violins Meyer 
immediately telephoned Rommel’s and 
Von Rundstedt’s headquarters and tele- 
typed the message to General Alfred Jodl 
Hitler’s chief of staff at Berchtesgaden. 
Jodl did nothing. on the assumption that 
Rundstedt. overall commander in the 
west, had sounded the alert. Rundstedt did 
nothing on the assumption that Rommel 
was alerted. Either Rommel’s mind was 
on the grey suede shoes. or. as Author 
Ryan argues, his own estimate of 
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fighter wing stationed near the coast were 
pulled back on June 5. The only daylight 
action of the Luftwaffe on D-day was one 
two-plane air strike. For twelve hours, 
Jodl refused to release two Panzer divi- 
sions that might have been thrown in, 
and feared to interrupt Hitler's _pill- 
drugged sleep with news of the invasion 
until the official Allied communiqué. Wak- 
ened in the forenoon of June 6. Hitler 
ranted, as always, at his generals, and 
clung to the illusion that the invasion was 
another Dieppe-style raid. 

Meanwhile. Rommel spent the longest 
day of all streaking to the front; but by 
the time (close to midnight) he arrived at 
his headquarters. nearly all of the 24 
hours that he had prophetically claimed 
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ROMMEL (LEFT) IN NoRMANDY 
It seemed to be a private beach. 


intentions led him to discount the warn- 
ing and leave the front. On the evening of 
June 5, Meyer caught the second part of 
the message: “Blessent mon coeur d’une 
langueur monotone {Wounding my heart 
with monotonous languor]."" Following 
this broadcast, Canaris had told Meyer, 
the invasion would begin within 48 hours, 
When the excited Meyer burst into the 
Fifteenth Army chief's bridge game, Gen- 
eral Hans von Salmuth ordered his troops 
alerted, then picked up his hand. telling 
his fellow players, “I’m too old a bunny 
to get too excited about this.” 
Kriegsspiel, Anyone? Monotonous 
languor seems almost the key to an un- 
canny series of decisions and events that 
shackled German strength on D-day. Half 
a dozen or more top German officers be- 
sides Rommel were absent from their 
coastal commands. Some of these, iron- 
ically enough, were taking part in a 
Kriegsspiel, a war game simulating an 
enemy landing in Normandy. On the very 
eve of D-day, the Seventh Army, guard- 
ing Normandy, was taken off alert because 
the weather was bad and all previous Al- 
lied landings had taken place in fair 
weather. The 124 planes of the 26th 


would decide the fate of Germany were 
over. In a mixture of egocentrism and 
utter despair, he said to his aide: “If I 
was Commander of the Allied forces right 
now, I could finish off the war in 14 days.” 
Author Ryan leaves one question tantaliz- 
ingly unanswered: How did Mrs. Rommel 
like the grey suede shoes? 


Pineapple Epic 


Hawaii (937 pp.|—James A. Michener 
—Random House ($6.95). 


In an age of giantism, novels are grow- 
ing larger; a 300-pager is hardly more 
than a pamphlet, and a typical Book-of- 
the-Month selection, if dropped on the 
toe, does about as much damage as a 
bowling ball. Readers’ eyes flicker dimly, 
and the backs of elderly librarians creak 
like dry bamboo. Author James A. (Tales 
of the South Pacific) Michener’s latest 
is no mere three-generation monsterpiece; 
it spans 52 generations, counting only 
generations of humans. But Michener’s 
fictionalized biography of the soth state 
starts long before there are people. 

In the beginning, there heaves only the 
sea and the lava and the prose (“The 
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island had sunk . . . ice nevermore formed 
upon its crest’). The author’s natural 
history may at times be suspect—one 
ornithologist claims to have pecked three 
errors from three lines describing how life 
first came to the archipelago. But as a 
melodramatist, Michener is superb. His 
characters do not run deep. but they 
move fast—through an incredible gaunt- 
let of rapes, murders, tidal waves, human 
sacrifices, Chinese food, whale-thrashings. 
leprosy, volcanic eruptions and_ pine- 
apple blights. 

Civilizing Diseases. The author's plan 
is grandly simple: in four huge subnovels 
that tower like the legbones of a dinosaur, 
he describes the coming of the islands’ 
four main strains—tirst the Polynesians, 
then the Americans, the Chinese and the 
Japanese. A final section, corresponding 
to the dinosaur’s backbone, is intended to 
show how the disparate nationalities took 
on a sense of Hawaiian unity. As the 
book ends, a few vertebrae still seem to 
be missing. 

By far the most likable of Michener’s 
people are the Polynesians. As fearless 


| navigators, they outsailed the Phoenicians 





and Vikings, and as lovers, from all ac- 
counts, they outstripped any other race 
the world has known, Wrote startled 
Captain Cook after he discovered Hawaii 
(the Sandwich Islands) in 1778: “No 
women I ever met were less reserved. In- 
deed, it appeared to me that they visited 
us with no other view than to make a sur- 
render of their persons.” But the happy, 
handsome Hawaiians surrendered more 
than their women. When Americans began 
to arrive around 1820, the islands held 
some 142,000 natives. Fifty years later, 
less than half that number were alive; the 
rest had died of syphilis, measles and 
other civilizing diseases. 

New England Barony. Michener gives 
the American missionaries their lumps; 
he thinks they were inclined to be arro- 
gant, bigoted and blind to the virtues of 
the gentle dreamers théy were trying to 
convert to Congregationalism. But he con- 
cedes that they educated the Hawaiians, 
brought them medical help, taught them 
to protect themselves against hell-raising 
whalers. The old gibe that the mission- 
aries “came to do good and ended by 
doing well” is both true and untrue, ac- 
cording to Michener: they treated the 
natives honestly, but they also helped 
build trading empires. For the last half 
of the rgth century and the first half of 
the 20th, Hawaii was a feudal barony 
run by a handful of wealthy New England 
families. 

The barony’s dissolution began when 
the New Englanders imported Chinese 
and Japanese to work as field hands. 
Neither group stayed in the fields. The 
industrious Chinese moved into real es- 
tate, the Japanese into politics. After 
World War II, the pineapple workers 
won their fight for a union, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, with a membership of Ori- 
entals and newcomer Caucasians, won a 
strong position in island government. 

Michener’s gigantic work loses pace in 
its final section, as the descendants of the 
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New Englanders and their upstart ad- 
versaries seem to forget both animosities 
and identities, and the author drums 
busily for tourism and statehood (the 
novel was finished before statehood came 
last spring). Honolulu Resident Michener 
strives hard for a lyric quality as the 
two-party system triumphs and the barons 
and their onetime vassals sit happily to- 
gether on the same interlocking directo- 
rates. But after all the blood and gusto, 
such gentle music is hardly audible. 


Poet of Springfield 


THe West-Goine Heart (448 pp.J— 
Eleanor Ruggles—Norton ($5.95). 


Long before his death in 1931, Poet 
Vachel Lindsay was out of date; chanting 
about the heartland seemed naive to read- 
ers caught by the puzzles of The Waste 
Land. In the age of Eliot. Lindsay was re- 
membered chiefly as the eccentric and 
faintly embarrassing author of two throb- 
bing poems, the boomlay-booming Congo 
and General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven. Yet 15 years earlier, few had 
doubted that he was a genius. Author 
Eleanor Ruggles (Prince of Players: Ed- 
win Booth) avoids outright judgment, but 
the sum of her sympathetic, somewhat 
sentimental biography seems correct 
Lindsay was less than a major poet, but 
considerably more than a quaint Illinois 
versifier. 

Springfield-born Vachel Lindsay never 
really escaped the in‘luence of his parents; 
his country-doctor father paid his keep 
until he was 34, and his mother, a tireless 
church worker (Disciples of Christ) and 
temperance lecturer, bound him so closely 
that he remained a tormented celibate into 
his mid-gos. Vachel tried first to be a doc- 
tor and later an artist, but at Hiram Col- 
lege he made good conversation and bad 
grades. He wandered to New York, wrote 
verse, painted. and sent passionate let- 
ters of contrition when his hard-pressed 
parents suggested that he get a job. In 
1906, full of guilt and despair, the 26- 
year-old drifter began the first of his 
great walking trips. 

Booth Led Boldly. Vachel began in 
Jacksonville, Fla., provisioned with a 
packet of poems and no money. For two 
months he wandered to the Northwest, 
trading poems and talk for food, announc- 
ing to startled householders that “I am the 
sole active member of the ancient brother- 
hood of the troubadours.” Back in Spring- 
field, townspeople snickered; later he was 
to say, “People thought I fought for fame, 
but I only fought my way through from 
being the town fool and the family idiot.” 
It was a long fight; Lindsay was 33 when 
Harriet Monroe printed General Booth 
(with its parenthetical instructions for 
bass drum, banjo and flute accompani- 
ment) in her Poetry Magazine 


Booth led boldly with his big bass 
drum— 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 

The Saints smiled gravely and they 
said; “He’s come.” 
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(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 

Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 

Lurching bravos from the ditches dank, 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug 
fiends pale— 

Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers 
i 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?)... 


Debt & Disinfectant. This hymn to the 
Salvation Army founder gave Lindsay his 
audience; he recited it in Chicago and 


heard William Butler Yeats give it praise. 
Suddenly he was roaring about the coun- 
try, bellowing verse out at colleges and 
women’s clubs. This was to be Lindsay's 





European 
VACHEL LINDSAY 
Out of the heartland into the wasteland. 


life; he never stopped touring. During the 
first years he recited because he loved it, 
and later, sick with epilepsy and delusions 
of persecution, he kept on because it was 
the only way he could earn a living. Dark- 
ly he wrote of “cheering audiences, the 
clatter of banquet tables, the eternal rat- 
tle of flat-wheeled Pullman cars, Rotary 
Clubs in endless rotation After 
World War I Lindsay began a gyrating 
descent of illness, debt and unending re- 
citals. It was interrupted briefly by his 
marriage in 1925 to a 23-year-old Spokane 
girl, but six rs later the poet commit- 
ted suicide by drinking disinfectant. 

In a bitter biography of his friend, Poet 
Edgar Lee Masters ranked Vachel Lind- 
say's work above Edgar Allan Poe's. The 
estimate had more loyalty than sense; still 
Lindsay's gusty verse had captured the 
innocence and exuberance of pre-World 
War I America. Harriet Monroe's evalua- 
tion of his best work can be questioned, 
but it may come closer to the truth: 
“From Lincoln's own country, a poet of 
Lincoln's own breed.” 








The Artist as Sob Sister 


Cartes Dickens’ Best Stories (669 
pp.)—Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
—Hanover House ($4.95). 


A reader may pay for an author’s talent 
and get only his company. Charles Dick- 
ens is good company, but this collection 
of short stories, articles, sketches and 
short novels displays few of his virtues 
and almost all of his melodramatic de- 
vices. It is chockablock with phantoms, 
haunts, ominous coincidences, infants low- 
ered into tiny graves to ascend as tiny 
angels, would-be suicides snatched back 
at the dark river's edge, pregnant maidens 
abandoned by heartless cads. This is the 
Dickens who wrung out Victorian soap 
opera's dampest hour. and posted “cry 
now” signs at every chapter break. 

Handkerchiefs Ready. A typical sob- 
coaxer is entitled Doctor Marigold. No 
doctor, Marigold is actually an itinerant 
peddler hawking his household wares from 
the footboard of his cart. His termagant 
wife cruelly beats their little daughter. 
During one of his spiels to the assembled 
yokelry, the wan and feverish tot dies in 
his arms. Turning on his wife, Marigold 
cries “Oh woman, woman, you'll never 
catch my little Sophy by her hair again, 
for she has flown away from you!” A 
paragraph later, Mrs. Marigold commits 
suicide (the river route). Handkerchiefs 
must be kept at the ready, for Marigold 
adopts a deaf-mute girl who is being cuffed 
and starved by a bestial circus master. 

As the girl grows older, to Marigold’s 
dismay she acquires a wooer. But in sign 
language the tearful girl rebuffs her suitor, 
telling him that she must repay the love 
and kindness of her surrogate father by 
being his companion and comforter. Tears 
in his own eyes, old Marigold proclaims 
the lovers man and wife with his blessing. 
Five years go by, when a tiny hand turns 
the doorknob of the cart door, followed 
by dark eyes and curly locks. ‘“Grandfa- 
ther,” says the little girl. “She can speak!" 
cries Marigold, as “the happy and yet 
pitying tears fell rolling down | his} face.” 

Mere Mannerisms. Half a dozen varia- 
tions on this theme help to dispel any 
notion of Dickens as irrepressibly comic. 
Other “best stories” of Editor Zabel’s 
choosing include second-rate ghost thrill- 
ers and third-rate detective stories. At 
novel length, Dickens could create mem- 
orable caricatures, e.g., Mr. Micawber, 
Uriah Heep, Madame Defarge. In the 
short stories, his characters are mere man- 
nerisms. In the novels, Mr. Pickwick and 
Sam Weller produce idiosyncratic dia- 
logue; in the short stories there is only 
an endless chatty din. 

The best section of the book consists 
of a dozen of the Boz sketches, where 
Dickens roves through the gin shops, the 
courts, the dawn-lit and night-curtained 
alleys of London with the gusto of a tour- 
ist and the unsentimental eye of a bobby 
covering his beat. But the rest of Charles 
Dickens’ Best Stories is no match for 
the memory of Lionel Barrymore playing 
Scrooge. 
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FASTEST PERFORMANCE! FINEST FEATURES! FIRST 
IN VALUE! Seeing’s believing...so eye, try the Smith- 
Corona Electric before you buy! Compare and you'll 
see why it’s the first choice of more and more offices 
from coast-to-coast. Call your nearest Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD, 
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KNOWN WHERE A BUSINESS IS BORN OVER LUNCH. Wherever in the world that businessmen meet, one whisky is privy to 
top-level councils. Its name is V.O., and by international agreement, it is the most amicable and respected of spirits. Brilliant, 
subtle, and with great depth of character, Seagram’s V.O. is poured by those who would savor greatness within a glass. 


Seagram’s 
imported Canadian \ 
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TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


They Came to Cordura. Gary Cooper 
on another western road, but this time the 





villain is cowardice, and the showdown in- | 


volves not the fall of a body but the rise 
of a soul. 


Pillow Talk. Flighty feathers fluttering | 


around Hollywood's 1958-59 Box Office 
Champs Rock Hudson and Doris Day, 
with almost all the flurry caused by top- 
notch Comic Tony Randall. 

Career. The nerve chart of a stagestruck 
ex-soldier who goes from cliché to cliché, 
saved by Anthony Franciosa’s tingling per- 
formance. 

The FBI Story. 
count of G-men 
muffled by Agent 
life. 

Look Back in Anger. The sneers and 
snarls of Playwright John Osborne’s Angry 
Young Man (Richard Burton) lead to pity, 
not fear, but raise prickling questions for 
the society he damns. 

The Magician (Swedish). A fascinating 
potpourri of murky symbols, eerie images 
and fleshy scenes by Writer-Director Ing- 
mar Bergman. 

North by Northwest. Adman Cary 
Grant tangles unwittingly with Spy Ring- 
leader James Mason, succumbs to Double 
Agent Eva Marie Saint, winds up the hero 
of this thoroughly entertaining Hitchcock- 
and-bull story. 

Diary of Anne Frank. A brilliant argu- 
ment for human dignity, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. 18 
U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 


under fire, somewhat 
Jimmy Stewart’s home 


10-11 p.m.).* 


Jolted by the death of his only son during 


a prep-school field trip accident, a widow- 
er harangues his son’s teacher until he 
finds one of the boy’s poems and learns 
the bitter truth about himself. The Last 
Autumn stars Pat Hingle and Alexis 
Smith. 


Thurs., Nov. 19 
Buick Electra Playhouse (CBS, 9:30- 
11 p.m.). Another adaptation of Ernest 


Hemingway's famed short story, The Kill- | 
ers, featuring World Heavyweight Cham- 


pion Ingemar Johansson as the ex-heavy- 
weight fighter and Dane Clark as a gunman 
hired to do him in. 


Fri., Nov. 20 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). An all-Gershwin show with 
Ella Fitzgerald, Vic Damone, Marge and 
Gower Champion, Polly Bergen. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
9-10 p.m.). The rise and fall of Murder, 
Inc., The Lepke Case casts Joseph Weis- 
man as Louis “Lepke” Buchalter. With 
Lloyd Bridges and Sam Jaffe, and Gossip- 


monger Walter Winchell playing himself. | 


Sat., Nov. 21 
John Gunther's High Road (ABC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). How the people of Desphina, 
Greece, and Quintay, Chile, band together 
to avoid starvation. 
Pontiac Star Parade (NBC, 8:30-9:30 
P.m.). Song-and-Dance Men Gene Kelly 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Motorola and Drexel 


| ...understanding your desire to own the finest for your home, bring 
you stereo high fidelity and television in magnificent cabinets that match 
| or blend with Drexel’s many outstanding furniture collections; tradi- 
tional, contemporary, transitional, early American or French Provincial. 











Shown here: Drexel's famed Shaker-inspired collection, Declaration, in natural oiled 
walnut; Motorola® stereo high fidelity with FM/AM radio; button-back tub chair, 
cane back party chair, and handsome secretary. At fine furniture and department 
stores and leading television stores throughout America. 





WHAT'S THE OUTLOOK 
FOR 
OUR ECONOMY? 


Despite periods of leveling off, the general trend of our 
national economy is always up. Right now we’re enter- 
ing a new “up” period that promises to exceed all others. 
Wise planners, buyers and builders are getting ready 
for it now. Get all the facts in a free booklet about your 
great future. THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, Box 10, 
Midtown Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MELLOWED TO 
MAGNIFICENCE 
by slow 
cedar aging 






ACTUAL S12e 


35¢ 


CEDAROMA 


Seven streamlined inches of the 
finest and costliest Cuban vintage 
tobaccos, individually jacketed in 
Spanish Cedar to preserve their 
matchless mildness and flavor. 


To obtain this handsome 
imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 


Mail a band or printed cello- 

phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 

cigar with 50¢ to cover overseas 

duty, handling and mailing to: 
Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept.T-3, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 
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and Donald O'Connor, with an assist 

from Carol (West Side Story) Lawrence, 

jive it up on The Gene Kelly Show. Color. 
Sun., Nov, 22 

Face the Nation (CBS, 12:30-1 p.m.). 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller will field 
questions tossed by CBS Correspondent 
Stuart Novins and a panel of newsmen. 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic (CBS, 5-6 p.m.). Last Sep- 
tember’s Venice concert on film, Lenny 
will play, conduct and analyze Mozart's 
Piano Concerto in G Major. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
Filméd biography of Hermann Goring, 
Adolf Hitler's top accomplice. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, who prosecuted Géring at 
the Nuremberg trials, will help out Narra- 
tor Walter Cronkite. 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). Inventor Eli Whitney's struggles 
and achievements get full hearing in The 
Practical Dreamer, starring Burgess Mere- 
dith. Color. 

Tues., Nov. 24 

Ford Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.), 
For a musical salute to Ethel Merman's 
career, Merman on Broadway collected 
Tab Hunter, Fess Parker and Tom Poston, 
Color. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

The Miracle Worker. Anne Bancroft 
and twelve-year-old Patty Duke bring such 
intensity and skill to Child Helen Keller's 
terrifying but triumphant fight for light 
that the show, despite its faults, is fre- 
quently great theater. 

Heartbreak House. Shaw's picture of 
Europe’s pre-World War I leisure class, if 
wordy and sprawling, is also witty and 
brilliant, while several members of a cast 
that includes Maurice Evans, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard are brilliant too. 

Take Me Along. A nostalgic mood mu- 
sical made from O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness! 
and made the brighter by Jackie Gleason, 
Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and Robert 
Morse. 

At the Drop of a Hat. With perfect 
timing and teamwork, England’s Joke-and- 
Jingle Experts Michael Flanders and Don- 
ald Swann offer the season's most sophis- 
ticated fun. 

Among the holdovers from last season, 
A Raisin in the Sun still peers with tender- 
ness into Chicago's Harlem; La Plume de 
Ma Tante maintains its Gallic gallop; My 
Fair Lady and The Music Man top the 
list of musical comedies. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

In the Days of McKinley, by Marga- 
ret Leech. Pulitzer Prizewinner Leech’s 
thoughtful recollection of a widely loved 
President who remained as colorless as 
a leader as he was gentle as a man. 

The Anger of Achilles: Homer's [liad, 
translated by Robert Graves. The most 
charming translation in English since 
Pope’s of the classic poem, interpreted 
by Graves as satirical entertainment. 

James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. A 
Ulyssean portrait, fashioned out of minute 
detail, of the purposefully enigmatic au- 
thor, here demystified but not debunked. 

Krishna Fluting, by John Berry. An 
exotic, erotic, comic novel of Quakers in 





India, by a writer who seldom turns a 
mere journeyman’s line. 

The Treatment Man, by William Wie- 
gand. A skillfully written novel about a 
prison riot that is also a prickly parable 
of power and evil. 

The Mansion, by William Faulkner. 
The final installment of a wild, grim- 
comic trilogy its predecessors: The Ham- 
let, The Town), in which Flem, the worst 
of the Snopeses, gets his due in death. 

Edison, by Matthew Josephson. A brisk 
biography of the man who became a 
world symbol of Yankee ingenuity. 

The Armada, by Garrett Mattingly. A 
clear and perceptive account of Spain's 
great naval campaign against Elizabeth's 
England, and of the stormy political and 
religious climate in which it was fought. 

The Stones of Florence, by Mary Mc- 
Carthy. An account of a great city’s past 
calamities and surviving glories, written in 
some of the year’s most readable prose. 

Poems, by Boris Pasternak, translated 
by Eugene M. Kayden. Though the lan- 
guage curtain sometimes reduces the 
poet's lyric song to schoolboy singsong, 
this translation permits more than a glint 
of Pasternak’s genius to filter through. 

The Return of H*Y*M*A*N K°A®*P®*- 
L*A*N, by Leo Rosten. The redoubt- 
able dunce of the American Night Pre- 
paratory School for Adults returns to take 
his place in the folklore of immigrant life. 

The Memoirs of Casanova, Vol. IT, 
translated by Arthur Machen. The 18th cen- 
tury’s most dedicated amoralist gives an 
incomparable picture of the life of his age. 

The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. The hero of 
this chilling novel fights to remain alive 
in a cynically run tuberculosis sanatorium. 

Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. 
An able, densely written biography of the 
leader of Burma’s jungle-fighting Chindits 
during World War II. 

Beyond Survival, by Max Ways. A care- 
ful, concerned investigation into U.S. for- 
eign policy, which Author Ways considers 
“headed for a dead end.” 

Act One, by Moss Hart. Famed Play- 
wright Hart is a smash hit in a new role 
—that of autobiographer. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (6) 
Exodus, Uris (4) 
The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
The War Lover, Hersey (2) 
The Devil's Advocate, West (5) 
The Darkness and the Dawn, Costain 
. Poor No More, Ruark (7) 
. The Thirteenth Apostle, Vale (9) 
. The Breaking Point, Du Maurier 


NONFICTION 
Act One, Hart (1) 
The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
This Is My God, Wouk (5) 
For 2¢ Plain, Golden (3) 
. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (4) 
. The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (7) 
. The Armada, Mattingly (8) 
. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Reai Estate, Nickerson 
9. Groucho and Me, Marx (6) 
10, Candidates 1960, Sevareid 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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WHAT NEWSMAKER WOULD YOU GH 


Who has done most this year to change our world for good 
or evil? 

This is the question the Editors of Time have put to 
themselves each year since 1927. And each year, in what 
has now become journalistic tradition, they announce in 
the first January issue of Time their selection for the Man 
of the Year just past., 


This choice is not an accolade; Hitler was Man of the 
Year 1938. Nor does it rule out a symbolic figure; the 
anonymous Hungarian freedom fighter was Man of 1956, 
It is a recognition of the person who has most powerfully 
influenced the year’s news, in the judgment of the Editors 
of TIME. 


Would your selection be the same as theirs? Submit your 
candidate—and see. 


If your choice for Man of the Year 1959 is the same 
as that of the Editors of Time, you will receive with 
TIME's compliments a special certificate testifying 
that you have become a member of the ancient and 
honorable order of Contemporary Historians. 


So think back over the news TIME has been reporting 
week after week of this exciting year... news of invasions 
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QOSE AS MAN OF THE YEAR 


and international visits, adventures in space and tension in 
the schools, Zen Buddhism and a booming economy, East- 
ern trends in architecture and Westerns on TV. 


In this crowded, eventful year of so many significant 
happenings, who stands out as the prime mover? Just write 
his or her name and your own name and address on this 
coupon and send it to: TIME Man of the Year Sweepstakes, 
Box 1959, New York 46, New York. Please note that all 
entries must be received before December 15, 1959. 


TIME 


TIME Man of the Year Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 1959, New York 46, New York 





1 

| If my choice is the same as that announced by the Editors of TIME in their January 4, 
I 1960 issue, please send my Contemporary Historian Certificate to: 

I 

' name 

I 

I aduress 

I 

I city zone = state 
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Paper 
Work 


a transportation job 
Great Northern knows 
reams and reams about 


From the vast forests of Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia come billions of pounds of paper 
so essential in this age of rapid communication. 

Great Northern provides economical 
transportation of logs from which are made many 
of the products used in our every day living— 
building materials, shingles, pulp and paper. 

Paper and related forest products are mighty 
important to Great Northern. Over the years 
we've developed special knacks of meeting paper 
manufacturers’ shipping needs. We are equally skilled 
at transporting other basic commodities—iron ore for 
the hungry steel mills, wheat for the nation’s millers 
and bakers, apples to grace the nation’s tables. 

Our diversified commerce is, indeed, one of our 
great strengths, a strength we derive from the rich 
and varied resources of the region we serve. 

Which of our many shipping skills interests you? 
Let us tackle the problem. 
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Write: 
G. D. Johnson, 
General Freight 
Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern 
Railway, 
St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota, 
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Want your best people to put roots down? 
Connecticut General can help 


Only Connecticut General offers your company a group insurance or pension program with the added 


technique of B.E.U.—a service that leads to Better Employee Understanding. # When your employees 
understand the real value of the extra benefits you provide, you find it easier to keep good people and 


attract more. And productivity increases. These are the results of Better Employee Understanding. 


Ask about B.E.U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group h Mm Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@=s 
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If you’re thinking of changing brands, tattoo this in your mind... Marlboro’s exclusive 
Filter-Flavor Formula gives you flavor you can get hold of. The improved Marlboro 





filter does what it’s there for... You’re smoking better when it’s Marlboro. 


